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WHAT TO TALE. 





Talk Happiness; the world is sad enough 

Without your woes. No path is wholly 
rough; 

Look for the places that are smooth and 
clear, 

And speak of those to rest the weary ear 

Of earth, so hurt by one continuous strain 

Of human discontent and grief and pain. 


Talk Faith; the world is better off without 

Your uttered ignorance and morbid doubt. 

If you have faith in God or man or self, 

Say so; if not, push back upon the shelf 

Of silence all your thoughts till faith shall 
come ; 

No one will grieve because your lips are 
dumb. 


Talk Health; the dreary, never-changing 
tale 

Of fatal maladies is worn and stale. 

You cannot charm nor interest nor please 

By harping on that minor chord—disease. 

Say you are well, or all is well with you, 

And God shall hear your words and make 
them true. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The hospital ship Morgan City arrived 
at San Francisco the other day with 500 
sick and wounded soldiers from the Phil- 
ippines. Gen. Shafter ordered them 
transferred to the Presidio Hospital, by 
the steamers McDowell and Vigilant, but 
made no provision for shifting them from 
one ship to the other, or for caring for 
them during the interval—so at least it is 
alleged. When the Morgan City arrived 
at Fremont Street wharf, no ambulances, 
stretchers, or nurses met her, and the 
sick and wounded had to get ashore as 
best they could, men hardly able to walk 
struggling to carry those who could not 
walk at all. They were left on the wharf 
for hours, with no one to care for them, 
and with hardly room to stretch them- 
selves out. 

‘The people about the dock grew indig- 
nant. Murmurings arose, but murmur- 
ings brought no relief to the pale and 
trembling men, who had to help them- 
Selves or not be helped at all. It was 
about 4 P.M. when the McDowell and 
Vigilant steamed up to the pier. It must 
have been 6 o’clock when the sick and 
wounded reached the Presidio Hospital. 
All day they had been buffeted about in 
making the transfer.” 











The papers are severe upon “‘the great 
hammock campaigner, Gen. Shafter,’’ 
who is held responsible, rightly or 
wrongly, for this criminal neglect. Not 
long ago, Gen. Shafter in a published 
interview declared himself opposed to 
equal suffrage, and said he did not be- 
lieve Clara Barton or any other woman 
could have superintended the commissary 
or hospital department successfully, be- 
cause she could not drive a six-mule team. 
While he was thus holding forth on the 
physical feebleness of women, he was 





seized with a violent attack of chills, and 
had to be put to bed by his daughter, 
which brought the interview to an end. 
Probably those 500 sick and wounded 
soldiers from the Philippines would have 
been glad if Miss Barton had been in 
charge of the arrangements for receiving 
them, instead of Gen. Shafter. 


The Woman’s JOURNAL gives large 
space this week to the International Con- 
ference for the protection of young wom- 
en and girls, lately held in London. It is 
a subject in which many of our readers 
are deeply interested; and no other 
American paper, except the Philanthro- 
pist, will publish any adequate report of 
this important gathering. We are in- 
debted for our report to the London 
Shield, 








—_——-— 


Attention needs to be called to this 
subject in America as well as in Europe; 
witness the following paragraph, which is 
now ‘going the rounds of the papers: 
‘Much excitement prevails in Allentown, 
Pa. It is said that about one hundred 
young girls of that place have been in- 
duced to go to New York by the offer of 
extraordinary wages, as shop-girls, stenog- 
raphers, waitresses, etc., and have been 
sold to houses of ill-fame.”’ 


ee 
What are you making for the Suffrage 
Bazar? 





> - 


The fourth annual Woman’s Congress, 
under the auspices of the Onset Spiritual- 
ist Camp-meeting Association, will be 
held at Onset, Mass., on Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday, Aug. 10, 11, and 12. 
A number of talented women speakers 
have been engaged for the occasion, and 
the usual large gathering is expected. 


—_-- — 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Carrie Frost, of Stevens Point, Wis., 
was elected vice-president of the North- 
western Wisconsin Medical Association, 
at its annual meeting. 


Miss Kathryn N. Northrop, who for the 
last three years was resident physician of 
the South Mountain State Insane Asylum, 
near Wernersville, Pa., died last month, 
from heart failure. Miss Northrop was a 
prominent member of the Woman’s Club 
of Reading. She had a liberal education 
in French, German, and English, fre. 
quently visited Europe, and was formerly 
resident physician at the Warren, Pa., 
asylum. Another recent death is that of 
Dr. Mary C. Edmonds, of San Francisco, 
Cal., from fright caused by the accidental 
setting off of a burglar alarm. The San 
Francisco Call says: 

Mrs. Edmonds was a very talented and 
successful physician of this city. She was 
the widow of Judge Edmonds, late of the 
Superior Court, and leaves two sons and a 
daughter. The latter, Miss Annie Ed- 
monds, is a teacher in Berkeley, and one 
of her sons, Frank W. Edmonds, who has 
been connected with the United States 
Geodetic Survey for years, is now in 
Alaska. Her other son, Dr. Harry Ed- 
monds, is a physician, practising in Fresno 
County. The story of Mrs. Edmonds’ 
adoption of medicine as a profession is a 
sad and peculiar one. Her husband, dur- 
ing his lifetime, suffered from a disease 
which neither the surgeon’s knife nor the 
physician’s prescription could alleviate. 
The faithful woman delved into the 
science, in the hope that she might admin- 
ister proper treatment and ease his suffer- 
ings. After his death Mrs. Edmonds 
graduated from the Cooper Medical Col- 
lege and established an office in this city, 
gaining a large practice, which she has 
held for many years. 

The statement that Dr. Mary Breen, of 
Le Mars. was the first woman to be elect- 
ed health officer in Iowa, proves to be in- 
correct. The Bulletin of the State Board 
of Health says that two others have been 
found, Dr. (Mrs.) Alice S. B. Turner, of 
Colfax, who was elected in her town in 
1887, and ‘‘discharged the duties with 
fidelity and marked ability,’”’ and Dr.'Sarah 
Myrtle Freeburger, of Lincoln township, 
Calhoun County, who is now serving. The 
latter is a graduate of the Hommopathic 
Medical Department of the Iowa State 
University. 

Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, Chicago’s 
famous woman physician, when asked 
what results would accrue from the re- 
cent Women’s Congress in London, said: 
“‘Well, that is a little hard to answer. The 
best answer is to think back twenty years 
and ask if such a meeting could have been 
held then. The Congress showed the ad- 
vance of the women of all lands. The 
American and English women showed 
themselves far in advance of the women 








of the Continent. The American women 
made the most brilliant showing, and the 
thoroughness of the English women was 
a thing of noteworthy remark.” 

F. M. A. 


THE QUEEN AND THE CONGRESS. 


The London Telegraph gives the fullest 
report we have yet seen of the interview 
at Windsor between Queen Victoria and 
the delegates to the International Council 
of Women. Under the heading ‘‘Charm- 
ing Hospitality,” it says: 

A final seal has been set upon the com- 
plete success of the International Con- 
gress of Women by the gracious welcome 
accorded yesterday to its members by the 
Queen at Windsor. Added to its earnest 
deliberations and the splendid succession 
of fétes and entertainments, it has enjoyed 
the crowning triumph of approval by the 
greatest woman inthe world. This was the 
dominant feeling among all who were 
privileged to be present on this memora- 
ble occasion, and the royal recognition of 
the aim and purpose of the Congress in 
its efforts to find, by mutual comparison 
and discussion, the best methods of teach- 
ing the little ones, of tending the sick, of 
helping the needy, and tabulating the use- 
ful callings open to the skilled and the 
clever, has given the warmest delight in 
all directions. Very modestly, indeed, 
did a little group of the Colonial and 
foreign delegates lay before their presi- 
dent, the Countess of Aberdeen, their 
great desire to see the sovereign under 
whose beneficent guidance woman’s 
spheres of influence have broadened so 
much. Lady Aberdeen endeavored to 
gratify their desire by asking in what 
direction her Majesty might be driving 
some afternoon, that the ladies might 
station themselves at a given spot to 
enjoy the privilege. To the keen satis- 
faction of herself and all the Council and 
international officers, the Queen intimated 
that it would be her pleasure to receive at 
Windsor Castle all those officially attend- 
ing from over seas, that tea would be 
provided, and although the Court was in 
residence the State apartments would be 
shown to them. 





A special train conveyed the delegates 
—some 180 in all—from Paddington to 
Windsor, where they arrived about half- 
past four. The majority walked up to the 
Castle, which they entered by the Norman 
Gateway, where the raised portcullis at- 
tracted notice, especially from the large 
American contingent. Under the grate- 
ful shadow cast by the Round Tower, 
where the Royal Standard hung, utterly 
motionless, under the unclouded blue sky 
and windless atmosphere, the company 
waited, for, as those responsible for the 
arrangements within the Quadrangle 
pointed out, it was cooler here than in the 
blazing sunshine nearer to the private en- 
trance. Nor was this period without its 
items of interest. Some few enthusiasts 
had draped the fronts of their bodices 
with silken Union Jacks, and others had 
brought the Stars and Stripes to wave in 
token of trans-atlantic admiration of the 
Queen. The efforts of one lady to conceal 
a hand-camera, by which she hoped to 
secure a pictorial memento of the scene, 
were more energetic than successful, and 
others were extremely careful of little 
bunches of red geraniums, blue cornflow- 
ers, and white freezias, which they seemed 
to have brought with the idea of strewing 
them before the carriage. Presently Lady 
Aberdeen went across the Quadrangle with 
Mr. Fraser, of the Queen’s household, to 
settie a few last details, and shortly before 
a quarter-past five the gates were opened, 
and the company passed in. 

With a very little marshalling the ac- 
credited delegates were placed in single 
line, facing south, from the private en- 
trance to George 1V.’s Gateway, those of 
lesser importance standing in a second 
rank. Lord Edward Pelham Clinton and 
Sir Arthur Bigge had by this time joined 
Lady Aberdeen. and the royal barouche, 
with a pair of beautiful chestnuts with 
black points, was waiting under the por- 
tico. Lady Aberdeen was wearing a dress 
of black and white figured foulard, with 
trimmings of Irish guipure over the shoul- 
der, a toque of black tulle and silver, and 
the Jubilee medal and ribbon were notice- 
able. Accompanying her was her daughter, 
Lady Marjorie Gordon, in dark blue can- 
vas, with apricot silk about the bodice, 
and a hat trimmed with flowers. The 
clock in George 1V.’s Tower had chimed 
half-past five, when it was seen that her 
Majesty, with some slight assistance from 
her Indian attendant, was entering the 
carriage, accompanied by Princess Henry 
of Battenberg, and the Dowager Lady 
Southampton in attendance, 

At the slowest possible walking pace the 
mounted equerries escorted the carriage 
out, where it was completely halted, the 
Queen motioning to Lady Aberdeen to 
come forward. Her Majesty appeared to 
be remarkably well, and it was noticed 
with great satisfaction that she was not 
wearing glasses,in spite of the intense 
glare. The mantle worn by the Queen 
was of black satin, with trimmings of soft 
black chiffon and lace. In the shady hat 
were clusters of white ostrich feathers, 
as well as white lissé puffings intermingled 
with black tulle. A parasol of pearl-white 
foulard, closely spotted with black, was 





carried. Princess Henry was in black. 
Speaking with much animation, and in 
tones that those near could well hear, the 
Queen said to Lady Aberdeen that she 
welcomed the delegates to Windsor with 
great pleasure, and trusted that they had 
not felt fatigued by their journey on so 
warm a day. 

A touching little incident followed. 
When the tragic death of Sir John Thom- 
son, the Canadian statesman who was 
seized with illness on his visit to receive 
the sovereign’s honors, occurred at the 
Castle some years ago, Lady Thomson was 
attended iu her sorrow by a Canadian 
friend, Mrs. Sanford, who has joined the 
Congress as a representative of the Do- 
minion. This fact was mentioned by 
Lord Edward Pelham Clinton to the 
Queen, who summoned Mrs. Sanford to 
her, spoke words of kindly remembrance, 
and extended ber hand, which the Cana- 
dian lady, bending low, respectfully kiss- 
ed. Before the striking group of some 
half-dozen Hindu and Parsee ladies in 
their graceful native dress, and wearing 
some beautiful Indian jewellery, the 
Queen again stopped, and evidently was 
pleased to note that this great part of her 
Empire was so fully represented. Still at 
the slowest walk, the carriage proceeded, 
and one lady,the possessor of a fine voice, 
had the happy idea to start the National 
Anthem, It was heartily taken up by all, 
and its last note had barely been reached 
as the carriage approached the gateway 
under which the Long Walk fades away 
into soft blue haze, Passing out, a pleas- 
ant smile and special bow were bestowed 
on Mrs. May Wright Sewall, America’s 
chief delegate and Vice-President of the 
Congress. 

All were charmed by the Queen’s obvious 
good-will and demeanor of kind and gen- 
uine interest. Lord Edward Pelham Clin- 
ton then announced that tea was in readi- 
ness for the Queen’s guests, in St. George's 
Hall, to which, conducted by himself and 
Sir Arthur Bigge, the company went. 
Entering by the grand vestibule, the de- 
lighted visitors tried to catch glimpses of 
the Diamond Jubilee gifts, and the ex- 
traordinary collection of rich caskets and 
addresses of loyalty, which fill the cases 
lining its walls, and to note even one or 
two of the noble memorials, in the Guard 
Chamber, of great deeds. For is there not 
here a piece of the foremast of the Vic- 
tory, and the double-headed shot which 
perforated it? And few of the Americans 
could have read unmoved the inscription 
on the table made from timbers of the old 
Arctic ship, Resolute, which formed part 
of the Franklin Search Expedition, record- 
ing that ‘the ship was purchased, fitted 
out, and sent to England as a gift to her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, by the President 
and people of the United States, as a 
token of good-will and friendship.’’ At 
present the western end of the beautiful 
hall, historically linked with the famous 
Order of the Garter, has still the cubicles 
erected as dressing-rooms for the gentle- 
men taking part in the recent perform- 
ances of opera before the Queen. Beyond 
them, however, were long tables, beauti- 
fully set out with rare old silver, and 
porcelain with the Star of the Order and 
a bordering of Garter blue. Tea, cooling 
drinks of many varieties, dainty cakes, 
appetizing sandwiches were laid out, with 
a profusion of strawberries and grapes 
from the royal gardens. 

But there remained yet the necessarily 
somewhat hurried survey of the Waterloo 
Chamber, where are still the seats and 
other arrangements for the representation 
of ‘Le Chalet” and ‘Pagliacci,’ the Grand 
Reception Room, the Throne Room, the 
Rubens Room, and the rest of that most 
stately suite. Mr. Collman himself was 
detained in town, but an able substitute 
drew attention to the most notable fea- 
tures; and all the highly privileged visi- 
tors would take away a clear idea of the 
wonderful treasures of art that the Castle 
contains. The flowering shrubs and gay 
‘‘carpet’’ beds on the slopes of the Round 
Tower towards the Lower Ward were fra- 
grant in the evening air as the company 
strolled down to the station, but far and 
wide, into distant Australia and Indian 
bazars, into far Argentina and British 
Columbia prairie, will be taken the happy 
recollections of an occasion as gracious on 
the one hand as it was appreciated on the 
other. 

In calling Victoria ‘tthe greatest woman 
in the world,’ the Telegraph, unless 
blinded by loyal enthusiasm, must have 
referred merely to official rank, for among 
the delegates, to say nothing of the world 
at large, there were many women with 
much greater natural abilities than the 
(Jueen’s. Robert Burns once recorded with 
pride that he had ‘‘dinnered with a laird”’ 
—a laird whose sole chance of immortality 
on earth now rests on that dinner, as a 
modern admirer of the poet has pointed 
out. Among the women who felt a little 
“set up” to take tea with the Queen, there 
were some with whom it would have been 
a greater distinction for the Queen to take 
tea, regarded from the point of view of 
the pure reason. But humanity is still 
far from the standpoint of pure reason, 
and the courtesy of the kind-hearted 
Queen to the many delegates has been a 
cause of pleasure and pride in all the coun- 
tries they represented. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


SarAuH BERNHARDT is writing her 


reminiscences. They will fill two large 
volumes. 
Mrs. RATHBONE, of Havana, wife of 


Mr. E. G. Rathbone, director of posts, has 
been appointed president of the Cuban 
branch of the Red Cross Society. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD 
has atouching story in the August At- 
lantic Monthly which will attract wide 
notice from its outspoken attack upon 
vivisection. 


Mrs. HELEN L. GRENFELL, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction for 
Colorado, and her assistant, Mrs. C. F. O. 
Peterson, have returned home from the 
National Educational Association meeting 
in Los Angeles, feeling proud of the 
showing made by Colorado, as its educa- 
tional work compared favorably with that 
of all the other States. 


Miss MARTA LURA MASON, of Chicago, 
has been appointed by the new librarian- 
of Congress, Herbert Putnam, as head of 
the department in which the thousands 
of musical compositions that come to the 
library, either as a gift, by purchase, or for 
copyright, are classified and catalogued. 
Miss Mason has spent several years in 
Berlin, Paris, and Boston. Sheis said to 
be the first woman to hold such a position 
in the National Library. 


LADY ABERDEEN is now president of 
eight to ten important organizations of 
women, among them the Victorian Order 
of Nurses, which she founded in Canada 
in honor of the Queen’s diamond jubilee, 
the Women’s Local Government Society, 
the Aberdeen Union of Women Workers, 
and the Irish Lace Depot in Dublin, es- 
tablished on business principles for the 
sale and development of the Irish lace 
industry. 


Mrs. Emma C, Sickues, a Nebraska 
woman, has discovered a method of recti- 
fying Indian maize or corn oil, and thus 
producing a valuable substitute for olive 
oil. It is extracted from the germ of the 
corn kernel, which is thrown out by 
manufacturers in the new milling pro- 
cesses, as it contains a rancid oil that 
gives an unwholesome flavor to corn food 
products. Mrs. Sickles treats the kernel 
with a peculiar soil found on her farm 
near Chadron, Neb. It is said to be 
equally good for treating beet sugar and 
other food products, and she has closed a 
contract with several Eastern milling con- 
cerns for the use of the soil in car lots. 


Miss TERESA WILSON, the efficient cor- 
responding secretary of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women, was elected for 
afullterm. She had been appointed two 
years ago to fill out the unexpired term of 
Mrs. Eva McLaren. Miss Wilson has been 
for twelve years Lady Aberdeen’s private 
secretary, looking after the details of the 
many organizations in which the countess 
is a leader, and especially the Onward 
and Upward Association, a society made 
up of several thousand working girls. She 
has been sent by Lady Aberdeen to visit 
many of the countries of Europe, familiar- 
izing herself with the work of the various 
national councils, and promoting the idea 
of such an organization where none ex- 
isted. 


Mrs. ISABEL C. BARROws contributes 
to the N. Y. Independent an interesting 
paper on the recent International Council 
of Women. She says: ‘‘The advantages 
of poultry farming, stock breeding, bee 
keeping and silk culture were held up by 
women who are making a success in these 
departments, and the admirable paper on 
ostrich farming by Mrs. Hirst Alexander, 
of New Zealand, made one wish that some 
one would present a pair of these gigantic 
birds to Booker T. Washington, who turns 
everything into success, for Tuskegee. 
Mrs. Alexander believes that in other 
parts of our country besides California the 
South American ostrich can be domesti- 
cated. The profits are something tre- 
mendous when the undertaking is at all 
successful, each bird yielding feathers to 
the value of from $60 to $75 every eight 
months. It was a surprise also to be told 
how docile and gentle the birds are, and 
that it is an employment well adapted to 
women on that account. The picture of 
fierce men on horseback chasing the 
ostrich down has to vanish from one’s 
mind on hearing that the plumes are now 
cut off with shears and the dead quills 
fall out of themselves, so the tenderest 
heart may beat beneath a feather boa.” 
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ROBERT BURNS’'S DAUGHTER. 

Reading, a day or two since, an article 
in that most excellent little magazine, 
“The New Order,” there was awakened in 
me a reminiscence of several visits that I 
made at different times to the daughter of 
Robert Burns, who lived and died but a 
few miles from Glasgow. The recollec- 
tion brought so strongly upon me the feel- 
ing of the renaissance upon which I am 
sure we are entering, that I want to make 
a record of it. 

The first time that I visited her, as she 
did not hear distinctly, she mistook my 
name for that of Mrs. Stowe, and she wel- 
comed me as though it were an angel 
come to visit her. But, as quickly as I 
could, I undeceived her, and told her that 
I was by no means the great Mrs. Stowe, 
in whose fame and good works I rejoiced 
as much as she did. ‘Oh, well,’’ shesaid, 
“there’s nothing in a name; I dare say 
you are just as good,” and she treated me 
toa sip of *‘Mountain Dew,’’ of which I 
had never before heard, and which I 
politely declined, as it was no more nor 
less than a sip of whiskey unadulterated, 
to which the old Scotch people are much 
accustomed, and of which they are very 
fond. 

After a talk about Mrs. Stowe and 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’”’ at which her eyes 
brightened and showed that she was ac- 
quainted with every detail of the story 
from first to last, we drifted into talk 
about her renowned father, Robert Burns. 
Her daughter, who was sitting with us, 
said: 

“I know of no poem that he ever wrote 
of which, if you repeated or read one 
verse, mother would not follow it with the 
repetition of the next.”’ 

At length she asked me: “Madam, 
which of his poems do you think the 
greatest that he ever wrote?’ I replied 
that I could not choose one as the great- 
est, many were so beautiful, and | men- 
tioned his address ‘*To Mary in Heaven,”’ 
“To a Daisy,” “Highland Mary,’”’ and 
many others. I told her that my oldest 
brother was a great lover of Burns, and 
that I had heard him repeat many of 
Burns's poems, when I was a little child. 
I remember one that he used often to re- 
peat to his children, ‘‘To a Louse on a 
Lady’s Bonnet; but I thought the one 
which I liked the best, and which seemed 
really the greatest, was ‘‘A Man’s a Man 
For a’ That.’ Atthis her eyes flashed 
like a flame, and she clapped her hands. 
“Ab, yes!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ah, yes, 
that’s the greatest; that’s himself,’ and 
she repeated: 

‘*As come it will, for a’ that, 

That sense and worth o'er all the earth 
May bear the gree, and a’ that, 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 

’Tis coming yet, for a’ that, 

When man to man the world o'er 

Shall brothers be, for a’ that.’ 

Her enthusiasm was better than any 
elocution recitation that lever heard. I 
realized the prophecy as coming true in 
reading of the great ‘‘Anti-Expansion”’ 
meeting in Chicago, and in Jane Addams’ 
noble speech ‘‘On the Meaning of Peace.” 

I visited the dear old lady two or three 
times, when I was in Scotland afterwards, 
She gave me her picture, which I have 
yet, but the last time | was there she had 
gone. I often think of her, as a dear 
soul, whom I shall see and recognize 
again. 

Burns has always been dearer to me for 
that visit to his daughter, as has every 
place associated in any way with him, his 
cottage at Ayr, his monument at Dum- 
fries, made by a woman, and on which is 
inscribed the poem which his daughter 
repeated. LucinpDA H, STONE, 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

—_—_ aso —_——— 


THEN AND NOW. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

When Susan B. Anthony returns to 
America from the great International 
Council of Women, recently held in Lon- 
don, she will come with an added lustre to 
her crown of glory. When we read of the 
ovations that greeted her on every side 
while in London, we cannot but feel a 
thrill of pride that she belongs to us and 
is an American through and through. 
The London Times says: 

‘Tbe London people are going wild over 
Miss Anthony. She is being entertained 
by all the lords and ladies of the United 
Kingdom. She dines with Lady Somerset, 
stops over night with the Countess of 
Aberdeen and breakfasts with her, she 
lunches next day with the Duchess of 
Sutherland, is received by the Queen, and 
threatens every day to call upon the 
Princess of Wales, who is really very anxi- 
ous to see the dear old lady suffragist.” 

The London Dispatch to the New York 
World says: 

‘‘When Susan B. Anthony, the great 
pioneer in the work of woman’s enfran- 
chisement, arose to speak, there was a 
tumult of applause lasting fully five min- 
utes.”’ 

When we compare this reception with 
that accorded her, no longer ago than in 
1879, we cannot but feel an almost rever- 
ential awe for the woman who has had 


the moral courage to stand by a principle, 
amid the discouragements and ridicule to 
which she was for so many years sub- 
jected. In 1879 the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Times said of her, in an article headed 
“Spinster Susan's Suffrage Show:” 

**A ‘miss,’ of an uncertain number of 
years, more or less brains, a slimsy figure, 
nut-cracker face, and store teeth, goes raid- 
ing about the country attempting to teach 
mothers and wives their duty. ... Asis 
the yellow fever to the South, the grass- 
hopper to the plains, and diphtheria to 
our Northern cities, sois Susan B Anthony 
and her class to all pure, true, lovely 
women. The sirocco of the desert blows 
oo hotter or more tainting breath in the 
face of the traveller, than does this woman 
against all men who do not believe as she 
does, and no pestilence makes sadder 
havoc among them than would Susan B. 
Anthony if she had the power. The 
women who make homes, who are sources 
of comfort to husbands, fathers, brothers, 
sisters, or themselves, who wish to keep 
sacred all that goes to make their lives 
noble, refined, and worth the living, will 
be as diametrically opposed to the lecturer 
of last evening as are most intelligent 
men.” 

Evidently the writer of this article was 
not a true prophet, when he said that the 
women who make their lives noble, refined, 
and worth living would be diametrically 
opposed to Miss Anthony. This Interna- 
tional Council of Women is the most 
broadly representative body of women in 
the world, and Miss Anthony was its most 
distinguished delegate. Through the ef- 
forts of such women, these meetings of 
highly cultured women have become pos- 
sible. When she began her pioneer work 
fifty years ago, it was no uncommon thing 
for her to be hissed and howled down by 
the mob universal, which denied to women 
the right to speak in public, The ovations 
now given her wherever she goes are fit- 
ting tributes to her greatness. 

ELNorA M. BABCOCK. 


Sediiediatil 


HOMES FOR WORKING-WOMEN. 








A paper on ‘‘The Housing of Educated 
Working-Women,” of which the following 
is an abstract, was read by Mr. Gilbert 
Parker before the Women’s International 
Council recently held in London, A con- 
siderable sum has already been subscribed 
towards erecting the system of hotels for 
self-supporting women projected by Mr. 
Parker. The plan proposed is a business 
proposition, not a charitable scheme: 

Charity would estrange the class 
whose interests we are considering; more- 
over, in appealing to the financier, one 
must be able to promise a satisfactory 
return on capital. A building of the bet- 
ter class, providing living for four hun- 
dred women, could be made to pay well. 
To succeed, it must be on a scale as large 
as this. The restaurant plan has never 
worked satisfactorily; therefore, the in- 
stitution should be run as a private hotel 
for permanent guests paying a weekly 
sum for board and lodging. The ideal 
aim would be to secure for the individual 
woman freedom and independence, with 
only those fitting and natural restraints 
customary in well-regulated hotels or 
boarding: houses. There should be no 
vexatious rules and humiliating restric- 
tions. The mansions, or whatever they 
may be called, should be situated in a 
central part of London, such as Westmin- 
ster or Bloomsbury, but not farther than a 
two-penpy fare from the chief business 
districts. They should, if possible, be 
built in quadrangular form, with an in- 
ner court, and should be simple in design. 
The sanitary arrangements should accord 
with the iatest principles. The lighting 
should be by electricity. There should 
be eight or ten bath-rooms on each floor, 
and ample lavatory accommodations on 
the ground floor. Of the four hundred 
bed-rooms, two hundred and eighty should 
be single rooms, fifty of a larger size, and 
seventy double rooms. Ample closets 
and shelving should be provided, having 
‘nowhere to put her things” being one of 
the real discomforts endured by a woman 
living in ordinary lodgings. No effort 
should be spared to make the finish and 
furnishings cheerful and tasteful. Pro- 
vision should be made for storing bicycles, 
and for having themcleaned at a contract 
price. Those who might desire to econ- 
omize could make their own bed and 
clean their own boots, while a shilling 
weekly would relieve one of these duties, 
if she preferred to pay for having them 
done. A professional mender or two or 
three working dressmakers might live in 
the house for the convenience of tenants, 
and a trained nurse might also be re- 
tained. The house would be in charge of 
a lady manager and a housekeeper. 

To take up the matter of expense to 
tenants, the seventy double bed-rooms 
should rent at 8s. ($2) per week, the fifty 
large single rooms at 7s. 6d ($1.87), and 
the smaller rooms at 5s, ($1.25). Thus 
the majority would pay 5s. ($1.25) a week 
for rent, and allowing that a tenant earned 
25s. ($6.25) and required 10s. ($2.50) for 
clothing and other living expenses, she 
would have 10s. ($2.50) left for food, ser- 
vice, etc., which would be expended 








about as follows; Seven breakfasts at 
3 1-2d., 28. 1 2d. (51 cents); six dinners at 
8d., and Sunday dinner at 10d., 4e. 10d. 
($1.20); supper on Sunday, 6d. (12 cents), 
leaving for baths, linen, lights, and gen- 
eral service, 2s, 7 1-2d. (65 cents). After 
careful inquiry from men experienced in 
the erection of great buildings, it appears 
that a five per cent. dividend on cost of 
building and furniture could be paid 
to shareholders. When this dividend, 
ground rent, and depreciation of furni- 
ture, estimated at ten per cent., are al- 
lowed for, there would still remain a 
surplus, 

Aside from considerations of financial 
success, however, is the great benefit to 
educated working women asaclass. The 
managers of small houses of this kind, far 
from resenting competition, court it. 
Having had their houses full for years, 
and refusing applicants daily, they realize 
that ‘‘there is room for all.’’ Thelack of 
such homes is a public need. Its recogni- 
tion is a public duty. We care for im- 
migrants coming to us. We care for our 
own people in a strange land. Every 
woman entering business life goes into a 
new country, to learn its language and 
laws as a foreigner learns, and to pay for 
her mistakes as a foreigner pays. Women 
have the right to say: ‘You have ac- 
cepted us as fellow-workers in the busi- 
ness of life at last; but you pay little heed 
to our great needs as private citizens. We 
can never quite satisfy the conditions of 
business life, never quite keep your laws, 
until you make private existence less a 
burden by giving us proper residence. 
The game is against us. We are without 
homes.”’ 


- 


ROSA BONHEUR AND UNSER FRITZ. 


Rosa Bonheur had many honors show- 
ered upon her since the Empress Eugenie 
gave her the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor. She was always a stanch patriot. 
It is related that in 1871 Frederick, Crown 
Prince of Prussia, rode into her chateau 
grounds at the head of a troop of Uhlans, 
Dismounting, he asked graciously that the 
great artist would do him the honor of 
receiving his visit, and show him some of 
her pictures. A servant carried the mes- 
sage to her mistress, and in a few seconds 
returned with the answer: ‘The Crown 
Prince of Prussia is welcome to look at the 
pictures he wishes to see, but Rosa Bon- 
heur cannot and will not entertain her 
country’s conqueror.’’ The Prince, as 
may be expected, was greatly taken aback 
with such an answer. For a moment he 
stood undecided, then said carelessly: 
‘*Well, well, so be it; but as I cannot see 
the artist, I do not care to see her pictures; 
but tell Rosa Bonheur that ber courage is 
above that of men, for in all France there 
is not a householder who would have 
dared defy Frederick of Prussia at the 
head of a regiment of soldiers.’’—London 
Chronicle. 





-_ 


THE HELPING HAND. 

The Mutual Helpers in Boston were 
organized in the summer of 1890, for the 
distribution of flowers among the people 
inthe tenement-house districts. With 
one headquarters in the North End, and 
flowers from five towns, six thousand 
bouquets were distributed. In 1898 the 
work had so grown that there were four- 
teen distributing stations in the North, 
South, and West Ends. Eighty towns 
were interested, and twenty-five thousand 
bouquets distributed. In its nine years 
of history there have been given to those 
who would otherwise be without a blos- 
som, more than one hundred and seventy- 
five thousand bouquets. The plan em- 
braces bands of boys and girls organized 
from the public schools, codperating with 
country friends, organized as branch 
societies, who regularly send flowers. 
The children make up the bouquets and 
distribute them in the homes. The 
friends raise and gather the flowers, come 
with them to the city, assist the children 
in bunching them, and, with them, visit 
the sick and aged in their homes. The 
friends also encourage the love of flowers 
and give instruction in the raising of 
plants. Each boy and girl has some sick 
or aged person to befriend. Beginning 
with the ministry of the flowers, they soon 
enlarge their helpfulness by running 
errands, caring for the room, aiding in 
the housework, reading to the sick, and 
in many ways they lighten the burdens of 
the weak and weary. Each one, also, has 
a country friend who is interested in the 
little helper, because of his or her service 
for others. Correspondence and visits to 
each other follow, and personal attach- 
ments are formed which are mutually 
helpful. 

Rabbi Levy, of Philadelphia, is conduct- 
ing in that city a sterilized milk charity 
like that of Nathan Straus in New York. 
There are five distributing depots, which 
cost about $500 each year. Dr. Levy re- 
ports that theinfantile mortality in the sec- 
tions where they operate has been reduced 
40 per cent., as is shown by the records of 





the board of health. It is hoped this year 
to distribute sterilized water from each 
depot, to help avert the usual epidemics 
following the use of Schuylkill water. 

A new working women’s hotel has re- 
cently been opened in Chicago, called the 
Hotel Edward. A generous woman in 
the neighborhood pays the rent of $100 a 
month. Her desire is to build, within the 
next year, a place which will accommo- 
date about two hundred girls, each in a 
single room. This she hopes to follow 
with half a dozen branch homes in various 
parts of the city. She is ably aided by 
the managers of one or two of the large 
department stores. 

The Woman's Aid Loan Association, of 
Chicago, lends money in small sums to 
deserving women, to be repaid in weekly 
instalments without interest. Business 
and laboring women are often in distress, 
and a small loan will relieve their tempo- 
rary embarrassment. This association 
during its ten months of existence has 
lent $600 in sums of $10 to $15 to work- 
ing women; $400 has been repaid, and up 
to the present date not a loan has been 
lost. 

The London (Eng.) Young Women’s 
Christian Association has recently formed 
new departments for blind and deaf girls, 
and thus, by means specially adapted to 
their needs, secures to them the full ad- 
vantages of membership in the association. 
According to the recently issued report, a 
large number of girls have during the past 
year been lodged in the homes in London, 
and many have been placed in situations 
by the employment agency. During last 
summer 5,000 girls availed themselves of 
the invitations to country gardens near 
London, and at the holiday home near 
Rickmansworth 300 young women were 
accommodated for longer or shorter 
periods. Many of the girls attend the 
gymnasium and educational classes, and 
16,000 books have been circulated from 
the library of the association. 





WOMEN ARTISTS. 


Miss Adelaide Everhardt, who was com- 
missioned by the Georgia Legislature to 
paint a picture of the late Charles F. Crisp, 
has finished the work, which has been ac- 
cepted and will be hung in the State capi- 
tol building. ‘The portrait is life size, and 
represents the ex-Speaker of the National 
House of Representatives standing at his 
desk, gavel in hand. 

Mme. Isbert, a well-known miniature 
painter of Paris, once visited Rosa Bon- 
heur at By, and in the course of their con- 
versation brought an album in which she 
said Miss Bonheur might be interested. 
In it nearly all the great names in the lit- 
erary and artistic world of France for the 
last fifty or sixty years were inscribed. 
Rosa Bonheur put on her spectacles, and, 
drawing her chair up to the table, spread 
out the album before her. Immediately 
she became interested in its contents. 
There were penand ink sketches, water 
colors, a few measures of music, poetry, 
and philosophical or witty sayings, signed 
by such men as Meissonier, Coret, Millais, 
Sainte Beuve, Balzac, Victor Hugo, Du- 
mas, Gounod, Massenet, etc. Looking up 
from the last page the artist said abruptly: 

“And now I suppose you want Rosa 
Bonheur’s name here; that is why you 
bring it.’? With a most comical expression 
on her bright little face, she peered over 
her spectacles at Mme. Isbert, who, much 
confused, stammered meekly that she 
would be greatly honored to receive such 
notice. The artist declared that she 
would be charmed to be in such good 
company, and in her usual business way, 
took the measure of the page, promising 
to draw something, and send it in a short 
time. 
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PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
Dr. Mary Wood Allen writes in the 
Charlotte (Mich.) Tribune: 


One evening I was reading to my son 
about an old lady who came into her 
kitchen with a pan of flour in her hand, 
and was astounded to find her kitchen 
aflame from the gasoline stove. Impul- 
sively and unreasoningly she threw the 
contents of her pan on the fire and was 
surprised to see the flames die out imme- 
diately. She had discovered a scientific 
fact, that flour acts as a wet blanket to 
fire. 

As I read this I said, ‘‘We ought to re- 
member that.’’ Two weeks later, our 
little maid, not understanding the gaso- 
line stove, allowed the cups to overflow in 
large quantity. When she lighted the 
gasoline the flames enveloped the stove 
and leaped up the walls in streams of lurid 
fire. For a moment she was paralyzed 
with fear. Then she managed to call me 
in a faint voice and immediately went into 
hysterics. Had I been alone I am not sure 
that I could have acted efficiently, for I 
had forgotten about the flour, but fortu- 
nately my son was at home and had not 
forgotten. Grandfather started to throw 
water on the fire, but the boy, with seem- 
ing rudeness, dashed the pail out of the 
old man’s hand, shouting, ‘Don’t do that, 
where’s the flour?’”” Ina moment he was 
throwing his double-handfuls of flour on 
the blazing walls and floor, and the fire, as 








if ashamed of itself, died down at once 
In less than a minute only the charreq 
woodwork and flour-besmirched wall, 
showed that we had been in great danger 
I said, then, the law should insist that 
over every gasoline or kerosene stoye 
should be hung a placard saying, “jy 
case of fire do not use water, but throw 
on flour.” 

The fire from kerosene or gasoline wij} 
be more widely distributed by throwing 
on water, but flour smothers it at once, 
A fire-drill should be instituted in every 
home, Children should be taught anq 
frequently examined as to their knowledge 
of how to put out fire in a room or on the 
burning clothes of a person. Everybody 
in the family should not only receive this 
training, but should know just which are 
the most valuable things to be first re. 
moved in case the fire cannot be extip. 
guished. A little drill will insure more 
presence of mind and more judicious ac. 
tion; and, with a fire-extinguisher, the 
household may feel comparatively safe, 


THE PEACE PROGRAMME. 

The general act summing up the con. 
clusions reached by the international 
peace conference at The Hague, after enn. 
merating the names and qualifications of 
all the delegates, says: 

“In a series of meetings in which the 
above delegates participated, inspired 
throughout by the desire to realize in the 
highest possible measure the generous 
views of its august initiator, the confer. 
ence has drawn up for approval of the 
respective governments the series of con- 
ventions and declarations appended: 

‘Convention for the pacific settlement 
of international disputes; conventions for 
the regulation of war on land and sea, 
Conventions for the adoption of laws 
against the use of asphyxiating or deleteri-. 
ous gases from balloon projectiles and for 
the prohibition of the use of bullets that 
expand in the human body.” 

The general act contains five expres- 
sions of opinion, as follows: 

“The conference considers that the 
limitations of the military charges which 
at present oppress the work are greatly 
to be desired for the increase of material 
and moral welfare of mankind. 

“The conference expresses the opinion 
that the question of the rights and duties 
of neutrals should be inscribed on the 
programme of a conference to be held at 
early date. The conference expresses the 
opinion that questions relative to the 
type and caliber of rifles and artillery as 
examined by it should be the subject of 
study by the different governments with 
a view to arriving at a uniform solution 
by a future conference. 

“The conference expresses the wish 
that an early convention be called to re- 
vise the Geneva convention. 

“The conference has resolved that 
questions relating to the inviolability of 
private property in war on land and the 
bombardment of towns or villages by the 
navy be reserved for future conferences.” 

The convention is signed by all the 
plenary delegates. 
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THREE NOTEWORTHY BOOKS. 


The editor of Who’s Who, Mr. Douglass 
Sladen, confesses that there are not many 
new features in the edition for 1899, just 
published by the Macmillans. But new 
features were hardly needed. This is 
already an uncommonly complete and 
well proportioned compendium, Further- 
more, if the editor eschews novelty, he is 
nevertheless active and generous in the 
amplification of his existing depart- 
ments. He has added over fifteen hune 
dred new biographies to the collection 
and nearly seven hundred examples to the 
table of peculiarly pronounced proper 
names. This table, by the way, is a really 
valuable production, which Americans es- 
pecially should appreciate. It is noted, 
we may add, that some hundreds of the 
new biographies are of Americans. The 
leading newspapers of this country are 
also tabulated in this new edition, the 
list including the names of their English 
correspondents. Who's Who is a useful 
book of reference, and the biographies 
provide a very readable miscellany for any 
one caring to get glimpses of the person- 
alities of conspicuous men and women. 

‘Woes thicken! rare are solitary woes.” 

— Young. 

So are solitary blessings. A case in 
point. Books of biography have hitherto 
been mostly lives of our forefathers, 
omitting any mention of our foremothers. 
But this method has become obsolete, 
and now we are deluged with biographies 
of women; or men and women, side by 
side. My library table holds three pon- 
derous tomes, and I mean to add to them 
Who's Who. 

I would like to describe these three 
most interesting books; for indeed they 
are a revelation. The earliest in point 
of time is a book compiled by Mrs. Sarah 
J. Hale, and entitled ‘‘Biography of Dis- 
tinguished Women, or Woman’s Record.” 
My special copy was printed in 1876, but 
the work was first published in 1845, The 
book covers considerable ground, begin- 
ning with an account of Mother Eve, and 
classing among its latest heroines Queen 
Victoria, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and 
Miss E. S. Phelps. 

The second volume of my pile is an 
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equally large work, entitled ‘A Woman of 
the Century.” It contains biographical 
sketches of fourteen hundred and seventy 
jeading American women in all walks of 
life. It is edited by Frances E. Willard 
and Mary A. Livermore, assisted by a 
corps of able contributors, The first 
book was published by Messrs. Harper 
and Brothers, of New York, the second, 
“4 Woman of the Century,” is published 
by Mr. Charles Wells Moulton, in Buf- 
falo, Chicago, and New York, in 1893. 

The third volume, more formidable in 
size than either of the others and twice as 
expensive, is entitled ‘*Herringshaw’s 
Encyclopedia of American Biography of 
the Nineteenth Century.’ ‘Biographies 
of famous men and women in all walks 
of life.” All these volumes are illustrated 
with portraits, 

This last book was gotten out in Chi- 
cago, in 1898, by ‘‘The American Pub- 
lishers Association.’”’ It contains the 
names of twenty-five thousand men and 
women! 

When my fourth volume comes, I will 
send you a sketch of its contents, and ap- 


pearance, c. Cc. H. 
-_- — 


WOMEN NURSES IN MANILA. 


In response to an appeal for more nurses 
sent by General Otis from Manila, nine 
young women, selected by Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid, have gone from New York. The 
nurses are supplied by Mrs. Reid, as chair- 
man of the Committee of Maintenance of 
Trained Nurses, which did similar work in 
the Spanish war. To this committee Auxili- 
ary No. 3 turned over its funds after the 
West Indian campaign. Mrs. Reid has al- 
ready sent eighteen nurses to Manila, who 
are under the direction of Miss Henshall, 
to whom the nine nurses just leaving will 
report. 

There are three classes of nurses in 
Manila, One division is sent by the United 
States government. These are called 
contract nurses. Then come the Red Cross 
nurses supported by Red Cross organiza- 
tions. The third division are calledtheAux- 
iliary Red Cross nurses. These are sent 
by the private philanthropy of ladies who 
wish to do something for their country 
The First Reserve hospital is the principal 
one. Here at times there have been 800 
sick and wounded. The lady who has 
charge of all the other nurses at the First 
Reserve hospital is Miss Mona Bowman of 
Portland, Or. Since Feb. 5 she has been 
in attendance in the operating room of the 
hospital. 





AN OUT-DOOR WEDDING. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale married a 
happy pair of young people not long ago 
under one of the biggest oak-trees in Mas- 
sachusetts. A learned expert on trees, 
who was among the wedding-guests, de- 
clared it also one of the finest living oaks, 
and he studied its spreading banyanlike 
branches and measured its great trunk 
with absorbed fascination, until almost 
the moment when the bridal party took 
their places before Dr. Hale, who began 
by saying, ‘‘In God’s own temple—”’ 

It chanced that the procession to the 
oak was led by a little child, a tiny sister 
of the bride, who played in advance, 
dressed allin red. And, as the wedding- 
guests followed her across a green 
meadow, and beside a still lake, and 
through a daisy-garlanded and daisy- 
strewn forest-aisle, a thought in the minds 
of all was put into words by a famous 
New York magazine editor, who jour- 
neyed toe Massachusetts for this wedding: 
‘The little flame leads on ahead.” 

A number of guests had spent the fore- 
noon at the country place; several scores 
more came out at mid-day from Boston. 
These were brought by boats, canoes, bug- 
gies, and ’buses to the oak; and while the 
dark-haired bride, in her simple white silk 
muslin, was being made wife to the man 
of her choice, a hundred people stood up 
under the broad canopy of the great oak’s 
branches, looking at the radiant young 
faces under the marriage-bell of field 
daisies that hung from the tree, and lis- 
tening to the hearty, unconventional ear- 
nestness of the clear voices saying, ‘‘I 
will!” 

The salads, ices, sandwiches, and coffee 
were served in the veranda and out under 
a storm-torn linden tree; then the wed- 
ding-cake was carried over to the new 
home on the shores of the lake. The 
bride cut it there, and everybody was wel- 
comed to take a peep at the liouse—that 
had been built and furnished at a cost of 
$150, it was presently whispered about, 
and was to be kept by the little housewife 
who helped to build and plan it, being 
herself a graduate of the architectural de- 
partment of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. There were exactly three 
rooms, and of course it was only a sum- 
mer-camp cottage, but every inch of it 
was rich with the thought and taste of 
the two lovers, who had built and ar- 
ranged it during the five weeks previous, 
and whose only wedding journey was the 
walk to their own little nest. There had 
been no formality at any moment, and 





even the most conventional of the wed- 
ding guests were in a state of higbly ro- 
mantic sympathy with all of this simplic- 
ity and sincerity of life, when an intimate 
family friend appeared in front of the 
camp cottage with his camera. The pho- 
tographing friend ordered them both, in 
the mock-professional tones of an amateur 
of the camera, to sit down on their door- 
step together. They laughingly obeyed, 
and at the psychological moment he 
snapped the shot that made pictures of 
their joyous faces, regarding each other 
with blissful fun at sound of bis words: 
‘Now, look cheerful! Now, try to look 
cheerful!’—Harper's Bazar. 


MRS. CAIN’S TURNPIKE. 








Dr. Kate Perry Cain, of Covington, 
owns and operates the Covington and 
Independence turnpike, one of the busiest 
highways in Kentucky. Mrs. Cain was 
the only daughter of the late Houston 
Perry, one of the pioneers of Covington. 
After her graduation from Nazareth she 
wanted to study medicine, and, although 
her father was opposed to her becoming 
a doctor, he yielded to her wishes in this 
respect, as he had in all others, and she 
went to the Cincinnati School of Medi- 
cine, from which institution she was 
graduated with high honors. She was an 
enthusiastic practitioner until she met 
and fell in love with her husband, After 
they were married he persuaded her to 
abandon the practice of medicine, and 
she did so, as she had no need for the 
money earned in practice, 

Her father was the principal owner of 
the Covington and Independence turn- 
pike, and, at his death several years ago, 
he left the stock to her. She could not 
sell it for what she thought it was worth, 
and decided to assume the management 
of the road herself. So well has she con- 
ducted his affairs that it is now one of 
the best paying turnpikes in the State, 
and itis in the best condition. She began 
the study of road-making as soon as she 
took charge of the property, and she 
read all the works she could find on the 
subject. She experimented with the 
best and latest road machines, until at 
last she found the kind she wanted, and 
she has worked to such advantage in 
keeping her road in repair that she has 
actually reduced the cost of the improve- 
ments, and, at the same time, rendered the 
road fifty per cent. better than it was 
under its former manager. 

Being an ardent advocate of cremation, 
she conceived the idea several years ago 
of building a peculiar, and, at the same 
time, valuable monument for herself, which 
would grow more beautiful as the years 
rolled by, and which would make people 
who see it happier and healthier. Her 
monument is composed of trees—Ken- 
tucky maples. They are regarded as the 
best and easiest kept shade trees in the 
world, and Mrs, Cain has planted them at 
equal distances along either side of her 
turnpike for its entire distance, the rows 
of trees being twenty-two miles long. 
They are already beginning to attract 
the attention of the traveller along the 
highway, and within five years more they 
will be large enough to cast a good shade. 


—Exchange. 
——_t+or— ——— 


THE WOMAN WITH THE HOE. 





Passengers leaving the city about 6 
o’clock sometimes see, when they get a 
little way out, groups of forlorn-looking 
women sitting on the steps of a small sta- 
tion not far from the city. They have 
earth-spotted calico gowns, their faces are 
tanned and lined, their eyes lack lustre, 
and their hair is harsh and faded. They 
sit in tired heaps, with their brown, gnarl- 
ed hands crossed limply on their laps. Oc- 
casionally one of them grunts something 
to her neighbor, but most of the time they 
sit in heavy silence. Passengers travelling 
on a somewhat earlier train often remark 
on the foreign air of certain large and 
verdant tracts they pass. The country 
here is flat as Holland and as green and 
well tilled. Away into the distance stretch 
rows and rows of vegetables, and between 
them move slowly scores of women. They 
do not look up, they do not stop working a 
minute, there is no talk or laugh going on 
among them. As the train passes it is im- 
possible to see whether they are planting 
or weeding or hoeing. They are so many 
intent blots of pink and blue and brown 
on the green landscape. An all-pervasive 
stench gives warning when the spot is 
near, and the spectacle of women laboring 
in the fields is strange enough in America 
to call every eye to the window as the 
train goes by. 

Like Germany or France? Yes, except 
that they are not working their own little 
holdings. All the ground about here is 
said to belong to one big company. Every 
morning the women are brought out on a 
train for a long day’s work, and every 
evening they are loaded on another and 
taken back to the city. At least that is 
what a daily traveller says. He adds: 
‘Here is a case for Edwin Markham.’’— 
Chicago Evening Post. 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness; and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


RHYME FOR VACATION. 





BY ISABEL RUSSELL MCCURDY, 


Oh, the elephant’s a-sitting on the water- 
melon tree, 

A-singing of his home upon the deep and 
blooming sea, 

While the noble kangaroo 

Is inquiring for the ‘‘ zoo,”’ 

And the snakes are riding bicycles, as happy 
as can be. 


Oh, the whale is soaring gracefully through 
the warm winter sky, 

While the jellyfish play football in the tur- 
nip-field hard by; 

And the tiger and the mouse 

Are building of a house 

In the green and fertile desert, while the 
rabbit wonders why. 


Oh, the parents in this country strange are 
striving every day 

To foster in their little ones an aptitude for 
play; 

But every girl and boy 

Thinks studying a joy, 

And play a bore, and begs for work to pass 
the time away ! 

—August St. Nicholas. 





-_>- 
A SEASIDE FAIR. 


‘“Let’s have our fair in the old sail- 
boat!’ said Genevieve, 

‘*That’s a queer place!’ exclaimed Pau- 
line, whom the other children called 
“Polly Prim,’ because she was so afraid 
of doing anything new or different. “A 
fair in asailboat! Nobody would come.” 

“That’s the very reason they would 
come,”’ retorted Genevieve, who dearly 
liked to carry out new ideas. ‘'They’d 
come just to see what a fair in a boat is 
like.”’ 

‘We couldn’t have any booths in the 
sailboat,’’ said Jessie. 

‘*Have the sailboat for a booth, goosie! 
You don’t expect the people that come to 
our fair are going to walk over the side 
of that little boat and get into it, do you? 
Why, the fair will be on the beach right 
by the boat—that is, if we can have the 
old boat,’’ answered Genevieve. 

The three girls, boarding at a hotel by 
the seashore, were planning a fair for 
charity. They knew of a sweet little girl, 
child of a seamstress, who had been very 
sick, and couldn’t seem to get quite well 
because she needed the bracing sea air. 

‘‘And here we are, well as can be, and 
don’t need sea air at all!’ declared Pau- 
line at their first meeting. ‘Things seem 
awfully mixed up, don’t they?” 

‘*‘We can share the sea air with that lit- 
tle girl, anyhow,” said Genevieve, de- 
cidedly, after which it was as good as 
done, for she always carried out her plans. 

At their first meeting they had decided 
on a fair, instead of begging from people 
at the hotels. And at the second Gen- 
evieve proposed the old sailboat. She had 
noticed it the first day she came to the 
shore, and thought what a delightful play- 
house it would make. 

Everybody helped. One papa hunted 
up the owner of the stranded old boat 
that would never sail again and lay deep 
in the sand on the shore. In the summer 
the children played in it, and in winter 
the winds played about it. The old fish- 
erman who once sailed it was dead, but 
his son said of course it might be used for 
a fair, and they were welcome to put an 
awning over it, and do anything else they 
chose. So a carpenter fastened up an 
awning, flags and bunting were put up, 
and Japanese lanterns hung. Then little 
notices flew about like white birds: 

A SEA LUNCH AND SALE FOR CHARITY. 
AT THE OLD SAILBOAT WEDNESDAY 
AFTERNOON. 

PLEASE COME AND BUY SOMETHING, 

Wednesday afternoon was fine and 
breezy. The flags flapped gaily, and the 
lanterns threatened to lose their hold 
and float away at times. The boat looked 
very picturesque with its trimmings, its 
piles of nice things to eat, and pretty 
things to sell. The mammas and all the 
young ladies had helped a great deal, be- 
sides contributing many fancy things to 





sell, The three girls wore white sailor 


dresses, and fancy, lace-trimmed caps. 

They had made believe some of the 
goodies were sailor or sea food. There 
was a great deal of raisin-cake, a good 
kind when you have to stand up and eat, 
with perhaps a smart breeze blowing. 
The piles of this cake were labelled 
“Plum Duff’ and sold well. Biscuit 
sandwiches were marked ‘Sea-Biscuit.”’ 
“Clam Chowder’ consisted of shelled 
peanuts, almonds, and little candies, 
served in clam-shells. Everybody wanted 
some of that. 

Had the girls been less busy, they might 
have seen strange doings on the part of 
the boys. Whenever a group of people 
seemed about to stroll back to the hotel 
or to leave the fair for a walk along the 
beach, some boy would dart toward them 
and hand out a white card printed with 
these words: 


RIVAL SHOW FOR SAME CHARITY. 
SEA CURIOSITIES EXHIBITED IN TENT 
AFTER SUPPER. 

SMALL SHOW, SMALL PRICE. 
ADMISSION, ONE CENT (MORE WILL NOT 
BE REFUSED). 

At last the seaside fair was over, and 
the happy originators of it were going 
home to the hotel with their arms full of 

bundles and their pockets full of silver. 

Then it was that the boys of the hotel 
arose in a body with their arms full of 
bundles, and their pockets full of—not 
coins, but shells, Asif by magic a small 
tent sprang upon the beach, and great 
was the noise that could be heard inside 
and all around it. 

Genevieve, Pauline, and Jessie, busy 
getting rested and eating supper, saw 
nothing of all this till they found a card 
that some one had dropped on the hall 
floor. 

“The very idea!’ they said to each 
other, when they found out what was 
going on. They they hurried to the tent 
and talked, crossly at first, to their 
brothers and playfellows inside. 

“We didn’t want you girls to think you 
were the only ones that could get up a 
show,’’ said one of the brothers. ‘We're 
going to have anexhibition. It’s a lovely 
night, going to be full moon, and we've 
got a hanging-lamp in here, a regular 
beauty !’’ 

“Oh, do let usin! We'll help!’ pleaded 
Genevieve. 

“No, indeed! We do not need help, 
either!’’ shouted another brother from 
the tent, sarcastically. 

‘*Well, we made enough to bring Maggie 
and her mother down!”’ cried Jessie. ‘‘We 
don’t need your money!’’ 

“She'll be glad of alittle pocket-money, 
anyhow. You girls never thought of 
that,’’ retorted the boys. 

As this was true, the girls walked off, 
beaten. 

People who went to the tent found a 
really lovely little collection of sea curi- 
osities, in a place hung with fish-net and 
lighted prettily by the swinging silver 
lamp. 

It was only two dollars and twenty-four 
cents that the boys brought to the three 
girls for little Maggie’s pocket-money, 
and the girls jeered a little. 

*“*How did you ever keep it a secret?”’ 
they asked, teasingly. 

“Oh, we’re not girls!’ replied the boys, 
almost with one voice.—Annie Willis Mc- 
Cullough, in Youth's Companion. 








HUMOROUS. 


Mistress —Bridget, I told you I wanted 
all the eggs for breakfast soft, and several 
were quite hard. 

Bridget—Sure, mum, they were all in 
to bile the same length of time, only some 
of them felt the heat more than others.— 
Brooklyn Life. 


A young hopeful sat in the window a 
long time the other night during a 
thunder - storm, and contemplated the 
scene with a wise look on his face. Then 
he turned to his mother, and said, 
“Mamma, the angels are scratching 
matches on the sky.’’—Household Words. 


“IT suppose you are a socialist or an- 
archist, or something?”’ asked the lady of 
vague ideas. ‘‘Madam,”’ replied Mr. 
Brokedown Baldwin, ‘‘l am a passive al- 
truist.’”’ ‘‘Whatin the name of common 
sense is that?’’ ‘I believe in being helped 
all I can.”’—Indianapolis Journal. 


A Phenomenon. “It’s remarkable,”’ 
said Senator Sorghum, ‘how differently 
people are affected by the same thing.”’ 
‘‘Have you been reading medicine?” ‘‘No, 
I was thinking of my speech. It kept me 
awake four nights, and put everybody 
who heard it to sleep.’’— Washington Star. 


An Irishman accosted a gentleman on 
the street, late at night, with a request 
for the time. The gentleman, suspecting 
that Pat wished to snatch his watch, gave 
him a stinging rap on the nose, with the 
remark, “It has just struck one!’ ‘Be 
jabbers,”’ retorted Pat, ‘‘I’m glad I didn’t 
ax yez an hour ago!” 


‘‘What are you crying about?” asked a 
kind-hearted stranger of a lad, who was 
standing in front of a newspaper office, 
weeping as if his heart would break. ‘‘Oh, 
dad’s gone upstairs to lick the editor.” 
‘*Well, has he come down yet?” pursued 





the gentle Samaritan. ‘Pieces of him 
have,” explained the boy, indulging ina 
fresh outburst of tears; ‘‘and I’m ex pect- 
ing the rest every minute.”’ 





“YOU MAY BEND THE SAPLING, BUT NOT 
THE TREE.” 


When disease bas become chronic and 
deep seated it is often difficult to cure it. 
That is the reason why it is best to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla when disease first 
shows itself—in pimples, headaches, indi- 
gestion, or other troubles which tell of 
poor blood, weak stomach, or disordered 
liver or kidneys. This great medicine 
regulates the wholesystem, It never dis- 
appoints. 

Hoop'’s Pitus are the favorite family 
cathartic. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 








Carl Faelten, Director, 


STEINERT HALL BUILDING, 


162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


The proper time to visit the school is 
while itis in session. Until June 17 
classes of children may be seen in session 
every afternoon, and all day Saturday. 
General classes for adults are in session 
from 10 to 12 o’clock daily, excepting 
Saturday. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL... 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 lastractors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free, 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 
boys and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific School and Business. 
Attention to character-building. At home Tues- 
days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROS. 53 
Webster Street, West Newton. 











WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 


PENN. Opened oth month, 4th, 1896. T 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 


ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
s. Healthful location, extensive 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and 


braries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Dz 
GARMO. ph. D. President. 

a 











HOOSAG 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 7uxxat 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Sern and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, t10.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.38 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 
8.00, 7.30 P. M, 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Roston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives ful} 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
fhe must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
er not—is responsible for the payment. 








MARRIAGE ALA MOTT. 

In an editorial entitled ‘‘Marriage ala 
Peck,’”’ we showed the brutal, barbarous, 
tyrannical conception of marriage once 
universal, still maintained by a vast ma- 
jority of the human race, and recently ad- 
vocated by a professor in Columbia Uni- 
versity, whose views are a survival of the 
slowly dying despotism of brute force. 

In striking contrast we cite the happy 
married lives of suffragists. Of such lives, 
that of James and Lucretia Mott, which 
began in 1811 and ended in 1868 was a 
typical illustration. 

Lucretia Coffin, a descendant of Mary 
Starbuck “the great merchant” of Nan- 
tucket who converted that island colony 
to Quakerism and vindicated woman’s 
right to interest herself in the commerce 
of the world, was born in 1793. Her 
mother was a Folger, of the same lineage 
as Benjamin Franklin. In her 18th year 
Lucretia Coffin and James Mott, accord- 
ing to Quaker ceremony, made themselves 
husband and wife. It was a result of co- 
education, growing out of an attachment 
formed for each other at a Friends’ Board- 
ing School called ‘‘The Nine Partners,” 
which they had attended in Dutchess 
County, New York. In temperament they 
were exact opposites. James had the cool 
judgment, Lucretia the quick, impulsive 
energy. He enjoyed silence, she conver- 
sation. He was grave, she overflowed 
with delicate fun and dry humor, Speak- 
ing of them Robert Collyer said: 


If James and Lucretia had gone around 
the world in choice of a mate, | think 
they would bave made the choice which 
heaven made for them, They had lived 
together more than forty years when 1 
first knew them. I[ thought then, as I 
think now, that it was the most perfect 
wedded life to be found on earth. They 
were both of a most beautiful presence. 
He, large, fair, with kindly blue eyes and 
regular features; she, slight, with dark 
eyes and hair. Both of the sunniest spirit; 
both free to tuke their own way, as such 
fine souls are, and yet their lives were so 
perfectly one that neither of them led or 
followed the other, so far as one could 
observe, by the breadth of a line. He 
could speak well, in a slow, wise way, 
when the spirit moved him, and the words 
were all the choicer because they were so 
few. But his greatness, for he was a 
great man, lay still in that fine, silent 
manner, which would only break into 
fluent speech as you sat with him by the 
bright wood fire in winter, while the good 
wife went on with her knitting, putting 
it swiftly down a score of times in an hour, 
to pound a vagrant spark which had 
snapped on the carpet, or as we sat under 
the trees in the summer twilight. Then 
James Mott would open his heart to 
those he loved, and touch you with won- 
der at the depth and beauty of his 
thoughts; or tell you stories of the city 
where, when a young man, he lived, or of 
the choice humors of ancient Quakers, 
who went through the world esteeming 
laughter vain, and yet set the whole world 
which knew them laughing at their quaint 
ways and curious fancies. In his young 
days James was a teacher; later on he 
engaged in the cotton business, but he 
abandoned it when it had become remun- 
erative, because of its connection with 
slave labor. He then took up the wool 
business and retired some years before 
his death with a competency, which en- 
abled them to take a trip to Europe and 
afterwards live the life of leisure they 
desired, indulging their literary tastes. 
He wrote avery creditable book of their 
travels, and Lucretia carried in her head 
enough observations of foreign life to fill 
folios. 

Mrs. Mott was a housekeeper of the old 
school. Everything from garret to cellar 
passed under her supervision. She took 
entire care of her children, Yet, although 
with remarkable economy supplying the 
wants and guarding against the wastes of 
a large family, she did not allow these 
necessary cares to absorb all her time and 
thought, but cultivated the talents en- 
trusted to her, on broader interests. She 
felt she had duties in the church and the 
State as well as inthe home. The time 
most women spend in gaiety and em- 
broidery, she spent in reading and com- 
mitting to memory the choice thoughts of 
others in poetry and prose. The money 
others spend in filling their homes with 
bric-a-brac, she spent in books, and the 
result proved the superior wisdom of her 
course. 

When conventions were held in Phila- 
delphia, her house was always filled with 
guests. As presiding officer of a woman’s 
convention nothing escaped her notice. 
She felt responsible that everything 
should be done in good taste and order. 
Her opinions on woman’s nature, sphere, 
and destiny were thoroughly‘digested, and 
any speaker that did not come up to her 
ideal was taken delicately to task when 


her turn came. In her public work for 
women, her associates were as refined 
and remarkable an assembly of men and 
women as ever graced any European 
court. Yet these were the people so hated 
and ridiculed by press and pulpit, whose 
grand utterances and spicy debates were 
stigmatized as the maudlin sentimental- 
isms of unsexed men and women. 

Theirs was thé ideal home, perfect in its 
appointments, where discussion on all 
subjects took the widest range. Seated 
around her board no two-and-two talk in 
monotone was ever permissible; she in- 
sisted that the good things said should be 
enjoyed by all. At the close of the meal, 
while the conversation went briskly on, 
with a neat little tray and snowy towel 
she washed up the silverand china, as she 
uttered some of her happiest thoughts. 
James Mott at the head of the table main- 
tained the dignity of his position, ever 
ready to throw in aqualifying word, when 
the fiery reformers became too intense. 

Mrs, Stanton says: 

Her house was a resort for people of 
distinction. When Frederika Bremer, Har- 
riet Martineau, Lord Morpeth, Lord and 
Lady Amberley visited the country, the 
reformers were the people they desired to 
see, and chief among them Lucretia Mott, 
after whom Lady Amberley named her 
first daughter. Thus titled foreigners, 
scholars, aod politicians often met at her 
fireside. I have often heard Gerrit Smith 
describe a call he once made there, In 
an hour she was interrupted half a dozen 
times with applications for charity. At 
last in came glorious Fanny Kemble meet- 
ing Mrs. Mott in a manner that showed 
they were warm and well-known friends; 
and soon in came Frederick Douglass. 
There sat the millionaire philanthropist, 
the world-renowned actress, the grandest 
representative of an enslaved race, and 
the fearless disciple of Elias Hicks. I 
doubt if the Quaker City ever unveiled so 
magnificent a tableau. 

At twenty-five years of age, surrounded 
by a family and many cares, Mrs. Mott 
felt called to a more public life of devo- 
tion to duty. In 1818 she engaged in the 
ministry of the Society of Friends, receiv- 
ing in so doing every encouragement from 
those in authority until the separation 
between “Orthodox” and ‘‘Hicksites”’ 
took place in 1827. 

Into this charming home-circle, during 
her lecturing years of ceaseless activity 
from 1847 to 1855, Lucy Stone was invited 
and welcomed as a daughter. James and 
Lucretia Mott were ber intimate and life- 
long friends. I shall never forget their 
benignant aspect, one morning in 1853, 
when I boarded the cars at Sandusky, O., 
on my way to the Cleveland Convention. 
The two were seated together, listening 
with delighted attention to Lucy, who 
was reading them the news from the 
morning paper with her own bright, in- 
cisive comments. The three made a 
charming group never to be forgotten by 
me. 

I have always believed that the fun- 
damental difference between typical suf- 
fragists and typical antis lies in their dif- 
ferent conception of the marriage relation. 
To che antis marriage is the relation be- 
tween a superior and a dependent— every 
home is a monarchy; a constitutional 
monarchy perhaps, but still a monarchy, 
with the husband as the sole head; to 
suffragists, it is a life-long partnership of 
equals with reciprocal rights and duties— 
a republican home in a republican State. 

It is marriage a la Peck, or mar- 
riage a la Mott. Suffragists stand for 
woman's absolute equality in the home, 
in society, in church, and in State. 

H. B. B. 





OUR MARTHA'S VINEYARD VACATION. 

The editors of this paper have just re- 
turned from a fortnight spent in a seaside 
cottage, upon the breezy hills of Chil- 
mark, eighteen miles from Vineyard Haven 
and Cottage City and Edgartown, where 
summer boarders congregate. The charm 
of these secluded hills has enriched our 
lives for more than thirty years. Looking 
over a file of the WomAn’s JOURNAL of 
1871, I find the following description, as I 
drew it, even then, from years of pleasant 
recollection. It is applicable still: 

‘‘Comparatively few of the millions of 
pleasure-seekers who try to escape the 
heat of dogdays, have ever visited the hills 
of Martha’s Vineyard. And of the ten or 
fifteen thousand who annually spend a 
fortnight at the Camp Ground, not one in 
a hundred has ever crossed the monoto- 
nous plains that surround it, or has visited 
the charming hills of the North Shore, 
and the stili more secluded cliffs of 
Wacobskie, Nashquitze, Squipnocket, and 
Gay Head. Yet nowhere on the whole 
Atlantic coast of North America, does 
there exist so inspiring a combination of 
land and sea, as amid those almost un- 
known downs. Nowhere is there to be 
found a summer climate combining so 
perfectly the bracing freshness of the 
northern ocean with the sweet amenity of 
an American summer. After many years’ 
delightful experiences of seaside retreats 
all along the coast, from Florida to Fort- 
ress Monroe, and from Cape May to Mount 
Desert,—after varied excursions to lake, 
mountain, and forest, from the Potomac 
to the St. Lawrence, and from Maine to 











Minnesota, we award the palm, beyond all 
comparison, to those delightful hills cov- 
ered with brown moss and short stunted 
grass, rough with granite boulders, fra- 
grant with roses and blossoms of wild 
vines in summer, glorious with golden- 
rod and purple clusters of wild grapes in 
the mellow days of autumn, 

‘*Here still lingers a charming solitude, 
where the solemn hush is only rendered 
doubly impressive by the roar of the surf, 
coming up like distant thunder from the 
surrounding beaches, and the perpetual 
rush of the sea breeze from the vast ex- 
panse of ocean. 

**We shall never forget the delight with 
which, in 1864, we rambled for the first 
time, over these secluded islands. How 
we fished for ‘tautog’ and ‘scuppaug’ 
(vulgarly called scups) amid the dancing 
waves of Vineyard Sound! How we drew 
into our boat large bass and bluefish, 
amid the deafening roar of breakers! How 
we plunged into the foaming surf, and 
felt the great pulses of the Atlantic thrill 
through every fibre and limb, as we 
breasted the huge green surges crowned 
with creamy foam! How we were borne 
careering upon their swirling masses of 
liquid crystal, far up the hissing beach! 
How we returned at night to our rough 
but hospitable quarters in the lighthouse, 
with sharpened appetites, able to dispose 
of the most indigestible viands with im- 
punity, and then straightway to ‘sleep the 
sieep of the just!’ That delightful week 
was a new revelation of Nature, 

“It would be superfluous to tell how, 
two years afterwards, we rented a spa- 
cious farmhouse on a wild cliff, sur- 
rounded by thickets fragrant with bay- 
berry and wild pepper. There we feasted 
on blackberries and fattened on mush- 
rooms, and lived in the open air, clad in 
astonishing garments of red and blue 
flannel. In shocking bad hats and ante- 
diluvian sunbonnets, we wandered bare- 
foot, like children, oblivious of mankind. 
Once a week we visited the post-office, 
five miles distant, over hill and dale, 
through gaps in stone-walls, and over bars 
innumerable, hungry for the mail. Year 
after year we came like migratory birds, 
lingering longer and longer, till only the 
sharp frosts of November sent us back, 
reluctant, to the tame and languid life of 
the civilized ‘mainland.’ ”’ 

Something of the nameless charm of 
those distant days lingers in our memory 
and colors our impressions. We go back 
after thirty-five years, changed and lonely 
—but Nature is still young. Still the grass 
waves, the wind blows, the waters sparkle, 
and the sea roars as of old. Cheered and 
uplifted by the wild sublimity, we return 
to the city and resume our work for the 
enfranchisement of women. H. B. B. 


-_-—- 





MISS COBBE AND VIVISECTION. 


Miss Frances Power Cobbe, the veteran 
journalist and woman suffragist, has en- 
tered upon a new campaign against vivi- 
section. More than twenty years ago she 
founded a society for the prevention of 
the abuse of vivisection. This society, 
after several years’ work, reached the 
conclusion that the total abolition of the 
practice was a necessary measure, and 
under the presidency of the late Lord 
Shaftesbury it followed that policy. Of 
late years this society, under new guid- 
ance and a new name, has adopted the 
policy of lesser measures, and consequent- 
ly Miss Cobbe and others have founded 
the “British Union for the Abolition of 
Vivisection,’’ and have started a monthly 
paper, The Abolitionist, to diffuse their 
principles. This society is based on the 
belief that vivisection is not only, as the 
Royal Commission reported, a method 
of research ‘‘from its very nature liable to 
great abuse,’’ and consequently requiring 
supervision and restriction, but a practice 
which is from first to last an abuse, ‘‘an 
immoral and unjustifiable employment of 
the power of man over the lower animals, 
and therefore demanding absolute sup- 
pression.”’ 

In an article in the first number of The 
Abolitionist Miss Cobbe says that there 
are four leading evils connected with vivi- 
section to be exposed and fought. 

First. The sufferings of hundreds, or, 
more probably, of thousands of dogs, 
monkeys, horses, cats, and other animals 
at the hands of the 224 vivisectors, in the 
physiological laboratories where they are 
dissected alive, and in the pathological 
laboratories, where every inoculable dis- 
ease is planted in their brains, eyes, or 
blood-vessels, to bring forth crops of dis- 
ease and death. 

Second. The experimentation on men, 
women, and infants. To many, this plant- 
ing of cancer, consumption, and other 
dreadful diseases in helpless patients, or 
inoculating them with yellow fever, caus- 
ing their speedy death (as Sanarelli boasts 
of having done to five men), will seem in- 
credibly wicked and abominable. 

Third. The deterioration of the char- 
acters of the vivisectors. ‘More than 


enough instances have been reported to us 





of changes in the disposition of young 
men ‘hardened to a pvint’ after under- 
going the training of the laboratory to 
make it seem as if the development of a 
quite portentous callousness threatens se- 
riously the happiness of family life where- 
ever this fatal pursuit has been adopted. 
It will need only to bring young women 
under the same ‘Petrifying Well’ (as has 
been already done in Cornell University, 
and elsewhere in America), to effect the 
misery of many homes.” 

Fourth. The falsehoods told in support 
of vivisection, which are inculcating the 
habit of lying among physicians. Miss 
Cobbe says that were it not for the false- 
hoods, ‘tthe abominable sin would not 
have a month’s lease of life.’’ 

Orders for The Abolitionist may be 
addressed to the British Union, 20 Tri- 
angle, Bristol, England; price 65 cents per 
year. F. M. A. 





TRAINING OUR CITIZENS. 


Mayor Carter H. Harrison, of Chicago, 
in a recent article in the Philadelphia 
Saturday Evening Post on ‘*‘The Mis- 
government of the Modern City,’’ says 
some sensible things on the need of educa- 
ting to a sense of civic duty the men and 
women who are to be our future citizens: 


Let the taxpayer take as deep an inter- 
est in the life and acts of his rulers as the 
corporation does, or the private individual 
with an axe to grind, and all the power 
of gold cannot keep officials from being 
honest. If it is asked, How are the tax- 
payers to be aroused to this need of 
watchfulness? I would answer, Through 
the public school system. Education in 
civic duties, civic work, civic watchful- 
ness should be as much a part of the 
course of study in the grammar and high 
schools as the study of grammar and lit- 
erature. I should not wait until the col- 
lege or university age for the commence- 
ment of this work. I should start with 
the child in the seventh grade, and keep 
at him until he was of age. The result 
would be to send into citizenship a wide- 
awake, alert set of men and women, 
posted as to the taxation systems, familiar 
with municipal laws, eager to secure hon- 
esty in public service, fair-minded to the 
corporations but jealous of invasion of 
public rights, able to enter office with in- 
telligence, despising the bribe-taker and 
pillorying the bribe-giver. 

A few less frills in our public school 
system, and a little more teaching of com- 
mon sense in the discharge of the duties 
of acitizen, would speedily fill our cities 
with men and women anxious to make 
life under government the broadest and 
freest possible for all—not for one or a 
class. 





—~<>- --a—_————— 


PROPERTY RIGHTS OF MASSACHUESTTS 
WIVES. 


The action taken by the last Massachu- 
setts Legislature on the property rights of 
wives shows how carelessly laws are made 
and how uncertain is the result of every 
effort to improve existing conditions. 

The bill offered by myself in behalf of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation would have placed husbands and 
wives on an exact equality, but that was 
set aside as too radical. 

Another bill, known as the Myers bill, 
offered by the Society for the Prevention 
of the Further Extension of Suffrage to 
Women, was also set aside. 

A third bill, offered by Judge Harmon, 
Judge of Probate for Essex County, an 
earnest friend of just legislation for wom- 
en, being supported by several Massachu- 
setts Judges of Probate, was substantially 
adopted. This bill is as follows: 


[Cuar. 479.] 

An Act to revise the laws relative to the 
distribution of the estates of deceased 
persons. > 

Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 

SecTION 1. When a man and his wife 
are seized in her right or when the wife is 
seized to her sole and separate use of an 
estate of inheritance in lands, and they 
have had issue born alive which might 
have inherited such estate, the husband 
shall on the death of his wife hold the 
lands for his life as a tenant thereof by 
the curtesy. If they have had no such 
issue, he shall hold for his life one half of 
the lands of which she died seized, subject 
with the other half to her debts and to 
charges of administration. If she dies in- 
testate and leaves no kindred he shall take 
the whole of her real estate in fee. 

Secr. 2. A wife shall be entitled to her 
dower at common law in the lands of her 
deceased husband. When her husband 
dies intestate, she shall be entitled, sub- 
ject to his debts, to the reversion upon 
dower of so much of the lands assigned to 
her for her dower as her husband was 
seized of at his death; provided, that upon 
her waiver of his will she shall not be en- 
titled to such reversion but to dower only. 
She shall be entitled to the possession and 
profits of one undivided third of said real 
estate and to all remedies for the same 
that the heirs of the husband have in the 
remaining two thirds thereof from his 
death to the assignment of her dower, and 
in case dower is not assigned during her 
life said third shall be assigned to her 
heirs, devisees or assigns as in the ordi- 
nary course of partition of real estate. If 
he dies intestate and leaves no kindred 
she shall take the whole of his real estate 
in fee. A widow shall also be entitled to 
remain in the house of her husband for 
forty days after his death without being 
chargeable with rent. 

Sect. 3. The residence or homestead 








estate of a deceased person leaving no jg. 
sue shall, upon proceedings for partition 
and upon payment of proper owelty, be 
assigned to the surviving husband or wife 
for life or in fee as the estate of the de. 
ceased therein may have been, on the re. 
quest of such survivor at any time before 
— judgment in the partition proceed. 
ngs. 

Sect. 4. No widow shall be entitled ty 
make claim for an interest in her hus- 
band’s real estate or to begin an action oy 
other proceeding for the recovery thereof 
unless such claim or action is made or be. 
gun within twenty years after the decease 
of the husband, or after she has ceased to 
occupy or receive the profits of said rea} 
estate, as provided in the thirteenth seg. 
tion of chapter one hundred and twenty. 
four of the Public Statutes, and in the 
second section hereof, except that if at 
the time of the husband’s decease the 
widow is absent from the Com monwealth, 
under twenty-one years of age, insane or 
imprisoned, she may make such claim or 
begin such action or proceeding at any 
time within twenty years after such disa. 
bility ceases. 

Sxct. 5. The articles of apparel and the 
ornaments of the widow and minor chi]- 
dren of a deceased person shall belong to 
them respectively. 

Sect. 6. Such parts of the real and per. 
sonal estate of a deceased person as the 
probate court, having regard to all the 
circumstances of the case, may allow as 
necessaries to his widow for herself and 
for his family under her care, or if there 
is no widow to his minor children, not ex. 
ceeding one hundred dollars to any child, 
and also such provisions and other arti- 
cles as are necessary for the reasonable 
sustenance of his family and the use of 
his house and of the furniture therein, for 
forty days after his death, shall not be 
taken as assets for the payment of debts, 
legacies, or charges of administration, 
After exhausting the personal estate, real 
estate may be sold to provide the amount 
of allowance decreed in the same manner 
in which it is sold for the payment of 
debts. 

Sect. 7. When a person dies possessed 
of personal estate not lawfully disposed 
of by will, it shall be distributed as fol- 
lows: 

First. The personal estate remaining 
after said allowances shall be applied to 
the payment of the debts of the deceased 
with the charges of his funeral and of the 
settlement of his estate. 

Second. The residue shall be distributed 
among the persons and in the proportions 
prescribed for the descent of real estate 
in chapter one hundred and twenty-five of 
the Public Statutes and acts in amend- 
ent thereof, except as is herein other- 
wise provided, 

If the deceased leaves no issue, the sur- 
viving hnsband or widow shall take tive 
thousand dollars and one half of the re- 
maining estate. In case the personal es- 
tate is insufficient to pay said sum, the 
balance shall be paid from the sale or 
mortgage in the manner provided for the 
payment of debts or legacies, of any inter- 
est of the deceased in real estate which 
might have been conveyed by him. 

If the deceased leaves a child or chil- 
dren or issue therevf, a surviving hfisband 
or widow shall take one half of the re- 
maining estate. 

lf the deceased leaves no kindred, a 
surviving husband or widow shall take 
the whole of the remaining estate. Ifthe 
deceased leaves no husband, widow, or 
kindred, the remaining estate shall escheat 
to the Commonwealth. 

al 8. A married woman may make a 
will. 

Sect. 9. No will shall deprive a surviv- 
ing husband or widow of the interest of 
either in the real or personal estate to 
which he or she would have been entitled 
if the testator had died intestate, except 
as provided in section two of this act, and 
except that in the case of the testator dy- 
ing without kindred he or she shall take 
the interest he or she would have taken if 
the testator had died leaving kindred but 
no issue, 

Sect. 10. A husband or widow at any 
time within six months after the probate 
of the will of a deceased person may file 
in the registry of probate a writing signed 
by him or her waiving any provisions that 
may have been made in it for him or her, 
or claiming such portion of the estate of 
the deceased as he or she would have been 
entitled to if the deceased had died intes- 
tate, and he or she shall thereupon be en- 
titled to the same portion of the estate or 
the deceased, real and personal, that he or 
she would have been entitled to if the de- 
ceased had died intestate, except as pro- 
vided in sections two and eight of this 
act, and except that if he or she would 
thus become entitled to personal estate to 
an amount exceeding ten thousand dollars 
he or she shall receive in addition to that 
amount only theincome during his or her 
life of the excess of his or her share of such 
estate above that amount. When after 
probate of such will legal proceedings are 
instituted wherein its validity or effect is 
drawn in question, the probate court may 
within said six months, upon his or her 
petition and after such notice as it may 
order, extend the time for filing the afore- 
said claim and waiver until the expiration 
of six months from the termination of 
such legal proceedings. 

Sect. 11. The probate court may upon 
application of any person interested ap- 
point one or more trustees to hold during 
the life of a husband or widow any per- 
sonal estate to the income of which he or 
she may be entitled under the preceding 
section, and a trustee so appointed shall 
be appointed subject to the provisions, so 
far as they may be applicable, of chapter 
one hundred and forty-one of the Public 
Statutes. 

Sect. 12, A husband shall have the same 
rights in the tomb or burial lot of his wife 
as a wife now has in that of her husband, 
and he may assert or release the same in 
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Homestead Court, 
THE MODERN HOTEL EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN, 


To be Erected Corner Warren Avenue and Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


This spacious building is eight stories high and contains 250 light, airy rooms, and is 


pleasantly situated and accessible. 


It provides a modern home free from the objectionable features of the present mode. It 


offers the best accommodations at a moderate cost. 


Within its congenial atmosphere, pro- 


fessional and business women will enjoy all the comforts and luxuries of first-class con- 


struction and equipment. 


The welcome which the enterprise is receiving guarantees its financial success, and 


large dividends will be paid to the shareholders. 


Women are especially invited to take one 


or more shares at $10 each, thereby securing the benefits of ownership and management as 
well as occupancy. This opportunity will close with the awarding of the contracts for 


construction. 
receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 


Address, 


Send your order for shares to the Trustee at once. 


Prospectus mailed on 


THE HOMESTEAD BUILDING TRUST, 


128A Tremont St., Boston. 








the same manner as she may now assert 
or release her rights. 

Sect. 13. Chapter one hundred and 
thirty-five, sections one, three and four- 
teen of chapter one hundred and twenty- 
four, sections eighteen and nineteen of 
chapter one hundred and twenty-seven 
and section six of chapter one hundred 
and forty seven of the Public Statutes, 
and all acts in amendment of them, are 
hereby repealed: provided, that this act 
shall in no way affect the estates of per- 
sons deceased before this act shall take 

lace. 

. Sect. 14. This act shall take effect on 
the first day of April in the year nineteen 
hundred. [Approved June 3, 1899. 

In many respects the above bill is an 
improvement upon the existing law, but, 
as any one may see from its perusal, it is 
complicated and obscure. It does not se- 
cure equality between husband and wife, 
and it takes away several valuable features 
of the existing law. The Legislature was 
anxious to do something for married 
women, but was so little satisfied with its 
own legislation that it provided in Section 
14 that the act should not take effect until 
April, 1900; so that the next Legislature, 
which will meet in January, 1900, will 
have ample opportunity to revise or repeal 
it. Meanwhile, until next April, the old 
law remains unchanged. 

The bill presented by Mr. Myers had in 
it much that was valuable, and had the 
great merit of clearness, simplicity, and 
substantial equality. 

We wish that all friends of legal reform 
might agree upon some bill as a substi- 
tute for the existing law as well as for the 
new legislation just adopted. 

GeorGE A, O. ERNST. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





HORATIO ALGER. 

Horatio Alger, distinguished as the 
most popular and voluminous author of 
American juvenile literature in this coun- 
try, expired at the home of his sister, 
Mrs. O. A. Cheney, Natick, Mass., July 
18th from an affection of the heart. He 
had been in failing health about four 
years, but not so as to oblige him to give 
up his work entirely until within the last 
eighteen months. He was a suffragist and 
a member of the Natick W. S. League. 

Mr, Alger was born in Revere, Mass., 
Jan. 13, 1832. His father, Horatio Alger, 
Sr., was a Unitarian minister, widely 
known and esteemed, who had spent the 
closing years of his life in South Natick, 
Where he brought up a family of three 
boys and two girls, Horatio, Jr. being the 
éldest son; and he and his sister, Mrs. 
Cheney, being the only surviving mem- 
bers. 

His first published writings appeared 
when he was but thirteen years of age. 
At eight years he had begun the study of 
Latin, and had read the works of Jose- 





phus. From earliest boyhood he was 
passionately fond of reading, poring over 
every book which came into his hands. 
For three years after leaving college he 
was engaged in teaching and journalism, 
by which he paid his expenses at the 
Cambridge Theological School. 

In 1861 he spent a yearin Europe, and 
then became a private tutor for three 
years. In December, 1864, he was ordained 
pastor over the Unitarian church in 
Brewster, Mass. 

The Golden Argosy, of October, 1885, 
speaks of him as one who ‘thas long em- 
ployed his genius in behalf of a multitude 
of boys greater than any man can number. 
He never uses tobacco or liquor in any 
form. His eye is as clear and his cheeks 
as rosy at fifty as though he had always 
lived in the country and dined daily on 
buttermilk. When he drops into our 
sanctum he comes like sunshine, He is 
one of the most genial of men, and is 
entertaining in whatever company he is 
thrown.”’ 

Mr. Alger was in Europe in 1861, when 
Fort Sumter was fired upon. Returning 
home he spent some time in Cambridge, 
writing for Harper’s, Putnam’s, the North 
American Review, and other leading peri- 
odicals. During this time, by request of 
a friend, he prepared a short sketch for 
the Student and Schoolmate. This was 
widely copied, and attracted such favor- 
able notice that it drew him at once into 
juvenile literature. He also wrote stirring 
war poems, which were extensively copied. 

In April, 1866, in New York City, he 
began to study the habits of the street 
Arabs, and soon became a familiar figure 
along the docks, wherever friendless ur- 
chins could be found. His genial and pleas- 
ing ways and open-handed charity soon 
gained him their confidence, and his ready 
sympathy found an opening in their 
hearts. 

‘Ragged Dick,” first published in the 
Student and Schoolmate, was the first 
story that brought him into pronounced 
favor with the juvenile public; and yet at 
the time he never dreamed of publishing 
it in book form. The graphic and stirring 
pictures of life among the lowly, which 
this story gave of the little street wander- 
ers of a great city, took a strong hold 
upon young minds, It was original, pow- 
erful, and stirred the hearts of every man 
and woman interested in children. 

A. K. Loring, of Boston, made a liberal 
offer to Mr. Alger to write six volumes 
upon the subject. Great expectations 
were entertained respecting these books. 
Their popularity was marvellous. Hun- 
dreds of Sunday school libraries bought 
them. They were read in every State and 
territory. Eight other volumes followed, 
under the general term of “Tattered 
Tom” series. Then came ‘Brave and 
Bold,’’ and the ‘Pacific’? series. The 





Jast named were founded upon observa. | 


tions made on the Pacific coast in 1877, 
and subsequently in Colorado and other 
sections of the country. 

His story of “Phil the Fiddler,’ an 
Italian musician, caused an almost imme- 
diate arrest of the nefarious traffic of the 
Italian padrones, who leased boys of their 
parents in southern Italy, and subjected 
them to cruel treatment to gratify their 
greed for gain. Within six months from 
the appearance of this book, the leading 
newspapers of New York codéperating in 
exposing these cruelties, the system was 
effectually broken up in New York and in 
all the large cities of America. 

Mr. Alger is the author of forty-nine 
volumes of stories, including two books 
of poems; besides contributions to weekly 
papers and magazines, which would make 
thirty more. 

During the most active period of his life, 
Mr. Alger spent three-fourths of his time 
in New York, usually rusticating for three 
months in summer at his paternal 
home in South Natick. He never 
married; yet a fondness for chil- 
dren and child life was wrought into 
the very heart and soul of his life. 
He adopted two boys and a niece, assum- 
ing entire charge of them. One of these 
boys figures in ‘‘The Young Circus Rider”’ 
as Charlie Davis. He seemed never more 
completely happy than when with half a 
dozen youngsters about him; and his best 
work was inspired in their presence, at 
his handsome rooms on West 26th Street, 
New York, while they were making merry 
with their lively music. Many a tear will 
fall as these young friends of his, far and 
near, read that Horatio Alger is no more. 

The funeral services in the Eliot 
Unitarian Church, South Natick, con- 
ducted by Rev. George F. Pratt, pastor 
of the Unitarian church at Natick Centre, 
were brief, simple, and impressive, fol- 
lowed by a just and eloquent tribute to the 
deceased. 

During the latter part of Mr. Alger’s 
life he was tenderly cared for by his sister, 
Mrs. O. Augusta Cheney, who will have 
the sympathy of all suffragists in her be- 
reavement, 

a 
MRS, KATE CHASE SPRAGUE. 

The decease of Mrs. Kate Chase will 
bring sorrow to many of her friends, both 
on her own account and on that of her 
illustrious father. She was the only sur- 
viving child of Hon. Salmon P. Chase, the 
great constitutional lawyer and leader of 
the Free Soil party of Ohio from 1838 to 
1860. Mr. Chase became, successively, 
Governor, U.S. Senator, Secretary of the 
Treasury under Lincoln, and Chief Justice 
of the United States. He will always be 
remembered by business men as the au- 
thor of the National Banking System, and 
by lovers of freedom for his fearless ad- 
vocacy of the hunted fugitives from 
Southern slavery. ‘‘What a pity that 
young man has thrown himself away!’ I 
heard Mr. William Greene exclaim, in 
1838, as we left the Cincinnati court house, 
where young Chase, with masterly elo- 
quence and ability, had pleaded for a fugi- 
tive negro. 

I shall never forget the winsome grace 
of Miss Kate Chase, as she presided, a 
girl of sixteen, at her father’s supper 
table in the Governor’s mansion at Co- 
lumbus, O., in 1858, where 1 was his guest, 
and enjoyed mutual recollections of anti- 
slavery contests in Cincinnati during the 
twenty years preceding. Her subsequent 
brilliant social career in Washington, cul- 
minating in her unhappy marriage with 
U.S. Senator Sprague, and followed by 
sad reverses, is a satire upon worldly suc- 
cess, and a striking evidence of the inabil- 
ity of beauty, fame, accomplishments, 
wealth, and station to confer lasting hap- 
piness. For a time, however, the mar- 
riage seemed singularly fortunate and 
happy. In 1867, when Lucy Stone went 
to Washington to secure influential signa- 
tures to an appeal for the incorporation of 
woman suffrage in the national recon- 
struction, Chief Justice Chase, a life-long 
friend of woman suffrage, expressed re- 
gret that his judicial position made his 
signature impossible, but added: “If 
you will leave the appeal in my 
hands until to-morrow, my son-in-law, 
Senator Sprague, will gladly sign it.’’ 
Next day the appeal was returned to her 
with Sprague’s signature attached. On 
that occasion the Chief Justice said: ‘‘Say 
everywhere for me that woman suffrage 
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will do no end of good to the electors, to 
the elected, and to all concerned.”’ 

I little dreamed, then, that I should so 
long outlive that noble American states. 
man, and should pay this brief tribute of 
respect and appreciation to the memory of 
his beautiful and gifted daughter. ‘Sic 
transit gloria mundi.” H. B. B. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Point 0’ Woops, Juty 31, 1899, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

This is the time for picnics, and our 
friends in the State are improving these 
occasions to spread the doctrines of free- 
dom, with the agreeable adjuncts of sand- 
wiches and salads. A recent success was 
an excursion arranged by the Oswego 
Political Equality Club. Mrs. Jennie B. 
Stone, of Lansing, invited the members 
to visit her pleasant home, Carriages 
took the members through a beautiful 
drive to the wide piazza where the host- 
ess awaited her guests. A bountiful sup- 
per was served, and then hearty congratu- 
lations were extended to Mrs. Stone on 
her birthday, as the reunion took place 
on that anniversary. Mrs. Harriette Tay- 
lor Treadwell, of the Chicago League, 
formerly a member of the Oswego League, 
made an address in which she reported 
that out of the thirty teachers of the 
Forestville school at Chicago, twenty-one 
had become members of. the Political 
Equality Club of that city. There was an 
animated discussion of the outlook for 
the enfranchisement of women, and re- 
luctantly the party returned to their 
homes, the drive by the light of the moon, 
through the abundant meadow region 
with its promise of fine crops, rounding 
out a delightful day. 

Within the last fortnight two valued 
friends of our cause have passed to their 
rest. Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, a sketch 
of whose life appeared in last week’s 
JOURNAL, was for many years a familiar 
figure at meetings in New York, where 
women were gathered together for 
purposes of advancement. She was a 
fine-looking woman, dark haired and dark 
eyed, and was in her youth a famous 
horse-woman, Again and again, in the 
trying hours of our cause, she was ap- 
pealed to by our advocates for money, 
and never in vain. She was of a noble 
nature, and many admirers will pay a last 
tribute to her memory. 

Hon. Gideon J. Tucker, who died last 
week, was a warm friend of our cause 
throughout all his long career. He was 
born in February, 1826, the scion of a 
distinguished family, his father and his 
grandfather having both been prominent 
in the political history of the State. Mr. 
Tucker was elected a member of Assem- 
bly in 1851. Like his ancestors he was a 
democrat, and in 1860 he was one of the 
electors on the Breckenridge ticket. In 
1862 he was elected surrogate of New 
York, and served until 1870. He spent 
some time in California and Arizona, and 
after his return to this city he was a 
member of the Legislature, and also of 
the Constitutional conventions of 1868 
and of 1894. He was constantly and con- 
sistently an advocate of woman suffrage. 
He made a speech in its behalf in the 
convention of 1868, and was our cham- 
pion in the recent convention of 1894, 
although at that time he was so feeble 
that the address he had prepared was 
read by a friend for him, It would be 
impossible in this short space to enumer- 
ate all that he did for the extension of 
wider fields of usefulness for women, 
and he aided in the passage of many of 
the laws for their benefit. The women of 
this State should unite in paying a heart- 
felt tribute to his memory. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE Square.—The Irish drama, 
‘‘Arrah-na-Pogue,”’ is the bill for the com- 
ing week. This favorite play of the Bou- 
cicault repertoire was always popular with 
American audiences since its author first 
introduced it in New York, in 1872. The 
coming production will be most elaborate 
in scenic and mechanical effects. The set- 
ting of the scene showing Shaun’s escape 
will be particularly effective, ‘The Sport- 
ing Duchess” is announced for Monday, 
Aug. 15. 
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SYMPATHY. 


BY CLIFFORD TREMBLY. 


Wouldst thou the prison doors of grief 
unbar, 
And enter in, of pain to be a part? 
Ah, he who succors grief must show the scar 
Which Sorrow left upon his bruiséd heart. 





A SUMMER AFTERNOON. 
BY ELIZABETH M. VERMOCKEN. 
My boat drifts idly down the stream 
Where through the hiils it winds its way, 
Singing in every rippling gleam 
The glory of the summer day. 


Rugged and steep the mountains rise, 
Veiled in their mist of chestnut bloom; 

And soft the sleeping sunshine lies 
Athwart the tufted pine-trees’ gloom. 


The willows at the water's edge 
Are quivering in golden light; 
From hidden haunts of matted sedge 
A startled heron takes its flight, 


Then pauses where the rushes grow. 
In this calm spot he fears no snare, 
For e’en the woodland creatures know 
And trust the Eternal Spirit's care. 


It whispers in the passing breeze 
And hovers o'er the tangled wood, 
Dwelling in rocks and ferns and trees, 
Quickening the leafy solitude. 


And as the sun moves toward the west, 
Sinking beyond the farthest hills, 

How distant seems the world’s unrest 
While Nature’s peace my spirit stills! 


And so I lay aside all care, 
Unmindful of life’s storm and stress ; 
For sunset glow and balmy air 
Fold me in living tenderness. 
—Christian Register. 





GARNER THE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY ANNA R. HENDERSON, 





Garner the beautiful as you go; 
Wait not for a time of leisure, 

The hours of toil may be long and slow, 
And the moments few of pleasure, 

But beauty strays by the common ways, 
And calis to the dullest being; 

Then let not thine ear be deaf to hear, 
Or thine eye be slow in seeing. 


Kind Nature calls from her varied halls, 
**T will give you balm for sadness; ” 

Let the sunset’s gleam and the laugh of the 

stream 

Awaken thoughts of gladness. 

If a bird should pour his song by the door, 
Let thy heart respond with singing ; 

The wind and the trees have harmonies 
That may set thy joy-bells ringing. 


Pause oft by a flower in its leafy bower, 
And feast thine eye on its beauty ; 

A queen hath bliss no rarer than this, 
’Tis thy privilege and duty. 

And oh, when the shout of a child rings out, 
And its face is bright with gladness, 

Let it kindle the shine of joy in thine, 
And banish care and sadness! 


Then gather the beautiful by your way, 
It was made for the soul's adorning; 
’Tis a darksome path which no radiance hath 
At noon, at eve, in the morning. 
Hard is the soil where we delve and toil 
In the homely field of duty; 
But the hand of our King to us doth fling 
The shining flowers of beauty. 
— Woman's Home Companion. 





HER FIRST ASSIGNMENT. 

She bad just come—‘“‘out of the back- 
woods”—they told her, when she men- 
tioned the place. Of course she did not 
call it the “‘backwoods.’’ She spoke of it 
reverently by the tender name of ‘thome,”’ 
and usually there were tears in her eyes 
when she mentioned it. But no matter; 
it was not New York, therefore it was 
“the backwoods,” they told her, when 
she asked for work. 

“What can you do?” asked the first 
editor, and he did not take the trouble to 
look up, or to stop the pencil that was 
scrawling over the paper in front of him. 

“Anything you would give a woman to 
do,”’ she answered. 

“Nothing,” he said. 

“Good morning,”’ she said. 

“Good morning,” he said, surprised into 
looking up by her prompt departure, but 
she was gone. 

‘Bring any stuff?’ asked the next one. 
He was too busy to waste words. She 
handed him the little flat manuscript si- 


lently. 

He fingered itasecond. ‘I don’t want 
it,’ he said. 

“Thank you. Good afternoon,” she 
said. 


“Gd afternoon,” he said. 

For the next, she had to mount to the 
eleventh story, and she looked dubiously 
at the sign in the little anteroom: “‘We do 
not undertake to preserve or return un- 
solicited manuscript.” 

But when the editor came out he looked 
at her really as if he saw her. 

“]’'m awfully sorry,” he said, ‘‘but just 
now there isn’t a thing in sight. Let me 
have your address, and if I hear of any- 
thing I'll be glad to give it to you.” 

Of course she knew what that meant, but 


still she was grateful for the courtesy. In 
her part of “the backwooda,”’ people had 
time to be courteous, and this man left a 
pleasant memory that made her almost 
hopeful of the next. 

“What you want to do,’’ the next one 
said, and he was very nice about it, ‘is to 
get a place on a magazine; I would not 
advise you to goin for newspaper work. 
What you want is a magazine.” 

“What I want, yes,” she said, smiling, 
“but probably not what I can get.”’ 

He smiled, too, very pleasantly, but still 
he did not quite like her correcting his 
grammar. The next chanced to be rosy, 
and round, and bald. He was reading a 
note when she went in, and he held it in 
his hand while she talked. Presently it 
reminded him of something. 

‘‘Why, the very thing,” he said, briskly; 
‘there’s a note from my wife. Just read- 
ing it when you came in. Quite a coin- 
cidence, surely, You see, my wife has a 
friend who's a—a—er—literary lady, gives 
talks, lectures or some such things. Now, 
this—er—literary lady is going over into 
Jersey, to Orange, in fact, to give a talk 
before a club there, the Ultra Matrons, 
you know, and my wife wants me to send 
somebody over to report it; but, of 
course, I couldn't do that, you know.” 
He looked up over his glasses, as if he 
needed confirmation, doubtless because 
he was defying his wifely instructions, so 
she mildly said: 

“*No,”’ 

“Of course not,’’ he went on, having 
taken heart of grace from her approval. 
“Of course I can’t send anybody out of 
the office for that, but my wife says—”’ 
He hesitated a moment, then broke off 
with: ‘‘Now, how would you like to run 
over and do this lecture for us? Not 
much in it for you, of course; we couldn’t 
use much more than a stick at the out- 
side; but better start at that than nothing. 
It’s the opening wedge you want, you 
know. What do you say? Let’s see; 
round-trip ticket to Orabge would cost 
you fifty cents; both ways on the elevated 
ten, that’s sixty. Not much in it for you. 
What say? Will you do it or not?” 

“I'll do it, thank you,” she said. 

‘*That’s good,” he said, folding up the 
note in a relieved sort of way. ‘‘Thank 
you. I'll tell my wife.” 

‘See here,”’ he said, as she was leaving, 
“better take this card and call for the 
literary lady in the morning, and go down 
with her. She'll put you through.”’ 

She thought he looked like a cherub; 
she lived to learn he wasa prophet. She 
took the card, had herself awakened early 
the next morning, and called for the liter. 
ary lady at the hour appointed. She was 
not up; call again, the boy brought back 
the message. She called again. Literary 
lady was dressing; would be down. She 
waited. Literary lady came by and by, in 
a great rush. 

“So glad you are going with me,”’ she 
said, and then raced her up to the elevated 
station till both were out of breath. They 
regained it, however, on the way down 
to Christopher Street, and started on a 
fresh race to the ferry. The gate was 
closed, so the literary lady walked up and 
down impatiently, and finally bought a 
paper at the news stand just as the gate 
opened. When they had found seats on 
the boat, she unfolded the paper and 
turned to the woman’s page. The first 
thing that caught her eye was her own 
name. 

**T see I’m to lecture before the Ultras,” 
she said, smiling. ‘‘Good gracious!"’ she 
broke off suddenly. 

‘What is it?” 

“Why, gracious me!’’ said the literary 
lady, ‘‘the notice says there will be a re- 
ception after the lecture, and look at this 
gown! That’s what they meant, when 
they kept telling me to dress up! A re- 
ception in this thing!”’ 

It was only a plain tailor gown. 

“Gracious! I wonder if they told me, 
and I forgot?”’ 

The young woman felt quite sure she 
had forgotten, but she didn’t dare say so. 

‘*‘What would you do?” asked the liter- 
ary lady. 

‘What can you do?” asked the girl. 

‘‘Nothing,”’ said the literary lady. 

‘Then I’dtry not to care,’’ said the girl, 
philosophically. 

The literary lady evidently tried not to 
care, but she failed, and her face borea 
careworn look. When they were seated 
on the train, the girl thought she had for- 
gotten, but she had not. 

“I'll tell you,” said the literary lady, 
grasping her arm. “I am sorry to trouble 
you, but I'll have to get you to go back 
for my gown. I simply can’t stand an 
Ultra reception in this. I know I forgot. 
But you must go back and take a later 
train over, the next if youcan. My satin 
skirt is in the bottom bureau drawer; the 
waist is in my trunk; it isn’t locked. 
Hurry, you must get it for me.” 

The train was beginning to move, but 
she followed the girl to the rear platform, 
and called to her as she jumped off: 

‘*My room is second to the left on the 





third floor.” 





The girl was almost convulsed with 
laughter at the humor of the situation. 
She caught the ferryboat back, but had to 
wait at Fifty-ninth Street for a Sixth 
Avenue elevated. When she got to the 
house she pushed the bell frantically, but 
got no response. Once, twice, thrice 
again, but still no answer. Moments 
were precious. Finally some ladies opened 
the door and went out. The girl seized 
the opportunity and went in. There was 
no one in sight. She went upstairs and 
to the second room on the left, third floor. 
She knocked dubiously, not knowing 
whom or what she should find. No re- 
sponse. She opened the door and en- 
tered. Books and papers everywhere; 
evidently this was the literary lady’s 
room, 

She found the satin skirt in the drawer 
without any trouble, but had to light the 
gas to look into the trunk. Besides, 
there were two trunks, and there was no 
way of knowing which. Suddenly there 
occurred to her the possibility that some 
one might come in, discover her prowling 
and mistake her for a thief. There was 
not a person in the house who knew her. 
She rang the bell, meaning to explain to 
the maid. The impossibility of being able 
to explain to a maid who had never even 
seen her suggested itself, and she locked 
the door. That very act made her feel 
like a thief, and she crept about stealthily, 
fearful half lest the maid should not 
come, half lest she should. She waited 
breathlessly; no one came. After much 
searching she found the waist and made 
up the package in a newspaper. There 
was not a bit of string anywhere, so she 
snipped off the curtain cord and tied it 
up. Now, the question of making an 
exit was an important one. Surely she 
could not get away with that big bundle 
without being seen, but get away she 
must. It suddenly came to her that she 
might be mistaken for either a laundress 
or a sewing woman, and in that hope she 
opened the door, but in spite of herself 
she could not keep from feeling guilty and 
trying to steal out noiselessly. When she 
got to the door it seemed as if she could 
not get it open, and and when the outer 
one slammed so noisily behind her she 
thought surely discovery was at hand, 
and she could not restrain herself from 
running down the steps and, indeed, to 
the elevated station at the corner. If a 
voice had by any chance cried ‘Stop 
thief,” she would have collapsed. She 
even glanced furtively around at the 
people in the car. What if the harmless 
looking little man in the corner should 
turn out to be a detective? Really she 
could notcompose herself. For one thing 
her bundle was too big, and for another 
she feared she would miss her train. 
When she got off the elevated she looked 
behind to see if the little man in the cor- 
ner was following her. She bought a 
ticket to cross the ferry and asked the 
time of the next train to Orange. 

“Do you want a ticket to Orange?”’ the 
man at the window asked. 

‘‘No; I have one,”’ she said. 

“Then why don’t you cross the ferry 
on it?’ he asked. She felt that he sus- 
pected her, and snatched her bundle and 
ran. 

When at last she was seated on the train, 
with the big bundle in her lap, feeling 
fairly comfortable for the first time, her 
eyes fellto scanning the newspaper that 
enclosed the precious gown. Suddenly 
they were caught by the notice of the 
lecture. Heavens! It was to be at 2.30, 
and she was then on the 1.25 train. She 
had never been to Orange before; she 
knew no one; she had no idea where the 
literary lady was to be found. If she was 
not at the station to meet her, all was 
lost. 

She looked out eagerly when the con- 
ductor called her station, but the literary 
lady was not to be seen. She struggled 
across the platform with her bundle. 

“Drive me to the Club,”’ she said des- 
perately to the cabman who came to her 
assistance. 

‘“‘What club?’ he asked. 

“The Ultras,” she said. 

“Oh, the hall,” he answered, and she 
thought she was saved. 

She pictured vaguely the consternation 
she would create by bursting into the hall 
in the midst of the lecture possibly, but 
by this time she was physically exhausted 
and mentally blank. She paid the cab- 
man intuitively, and had started up the 
stairway before which he had stopped 
when she thought she heard voices calling 
and a heavy step running toward her. At 
last she was pursued. But save the gown 
she must and would. Springing up the 
stairway she burst open the door into the 
hall. The platform was empty, but there 
was a noisy hum of expectancy running 
through the crowd. At first she heard 
nothing distinctly. Then a heavy hand 
was laid on her shoulder and a voice be- 
hind her said: 

“Give me your bundle, miss.”’ 

She looked up at the blue-coated police- 
man, who had come up behind, and fell 
in a faint at his feet. When she revived 








she was lying on a rug in a little white 
plastered room. The window was open, 
the cold snow-laden air from without was 
blowing on her, and a sweet faced, gentle 
woman was bending over her, holding a 
bottle of smelling salts to her nose. 

‘“‘Are you the matron?’ she asked 
feebly. 

“The what?” said the woman. 

“The matron?” 

“No.” 

She waited a moment. 
put in, too?” she asked. 

“In what?” the woman asked. 

“In prison,” she said, shuddering. 

‘“‘Why, this isn’t a prison, child,” the 
woman said with asmile. ‘‘Why did you 
think you were in prison, pray?” 

“For stealing that gown,’’ said the 
girl. 

“Why, you didn’t steal the gown, did 
you?” And the woman burst out laugh- 
ing. 

“‘No,”’ she answered, “but I thought 
they thought I had, and the policeman 
arrested me.” 

‘‘How very funny,’’ the woman said, 
still laughing. ‘‘Why, he was only getting 
the gown to take to the literary lady, who 
was waiting at the milliner’s across the 
way to putiton. She saw you come and 
got him to run after you. But how very 
funny!” 

“But where’s the gown now?” the girl 
asked. 

**‘Why, the lady has it on and is speak- 
ing away; don’t you hear her?”’ 

“Then for heaven’s sake let me get out 
and report her,” said the girl, struggling 
to her feet. 

“Not before you’ve had this cup of 
chocolate and a sandwich,” the woman 
said, putting them before her. 

“IT am hungry,” she said. 

“Of course you are; that’s why you 
fainted.” 

When she went out by and by and saw 
the literary lady in all her glory “arrayed 
like one of these,’”’ she felt repaid for her 
excitement over the gown. 

That night when she got back to town 
she took in her ‘‘stick’’ to the office, and 
credit for that amount was duly given her 
on the books. But somehow one of the 
men in the office had gotten hold of the 
adventure, so he made a full column story 
about it, with a picture of her with her 
big bundle just as she fell at the police- 
man’s feet. So, to put it mildly, her for- 
tune was made.— Philadelphia Times. 


“Then were you 





THE WHITE SLAVE TRADE. 


The International Conference in Lon- 
don on the White Slave Traffic opened 
with a reception by the National Vigi- 
lance Association to delegates and friends, 
at the rooms of the Royal Society of 
British Artists. Another reception was 
given at Grosvenor House, by the Duke 
of Westminster, and a third, by Mr. Percy 
Bunting, at 11 Endsleigh Gardens, W. C. 

The tormulated objects of the Confer- 
ence were: 

(1) **To make known the nature of the 
W hice Slave ‘l'raftic, by which is meant the 
purchase and transfer from place to place 
of women and girls for immoral purposes, 
who are, in the first place, inveigled into 
a vile lite by the promise of employment 
in a foreign country, and, thereafter, are 
practically prisuners, and who, if they 
reaily desire tou escape from a life of 
shame, cannot do so, 

(2) "Lo make known the laws of each 
country with regard to this traftic, show- 
ing how it is dealt with in each, and how 
an international agreement is necessary, 
that the law may no longer be made to 
fail through the transference of the women 
from one country to another, the crime 
being frequently planned and commenced 
in one country and continued in another. 

(3) ‘By the selection of a committee of 
experts, to formulate international legal 
provisions calculated to put an end to this 
traffic, which will be laid before the 
various governments.” 

Addresses of welcome were made by 
the Duke of Westminster, the Bishop of 
London, the Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster, the Earl and Countess of Aber- 
deen, Mr. Henry J. Wilson, M. P., Lady 
Battersea, the Chief Rabbi (Dr. Adler), 
and others. 

Delegates were present from Russia, 
France, Belgium, Sweden, Germany, Nor- 
way, Denmark, the United States, Austria, 
and the Netherlands, Letters were read 
from the Czar of Russia, the German Em- 
press, the Queen of Sweden, and others 
offered congratulations and wishes for 
success. 

The Chairman (the Duke of Westmin- 
ster) congratulated those present upon 
their assembling together to deal with a 
flagrant evil, which existed not only in 
England but in the principal States of 
Europe. 

The Bishop of London expressed his 
deep satisfaction at the growth of inter- 
national unity upon moral questions. 

Prince Serge Volkonsky read the first 
paper, which dealt with agencies em- 
ployed in Russia in moral work. After 
referring to the labors of the Society for 
Working Homes, which had 133 establish- 
ments, and to 365 orphanages, containing 
15,000 children, he said purity was taught 





—=:_ 
by the church and by the medical profeg. 
sion, but society in large towns excited ty 
dissoluteness, There was no law govern. 
ing the rights of women; the rules in ey. 
istence were framed solely to protect 
public health. Very few homes exigteq 
for women who desired to reform, |) 
Russia the age of consent was 14; in the 
Caucasus, 13. 

The second paper read by the Pringg 
was contributed by M. A. Sabourow, ang 
dealt with the provisions of the Russiag 
criminal law on behalf of minors. Russia 
had no special agreements with foreign 
States with regard to thistraffic. The ey. 
portation of women and girls had beep 
mainly carried on from Odessa, but the 
future embarkation of women, except 
with their consent, had now been madg 
impossible. He suggested an interna. 
tional law with regard to enslavement jp 
disorderly houses, the detention of women 
to be made a criminal act, and prosecy. 
tion apart from the complaint of the 
sufferers. 

A paper by M. G. De Leval, of Brussels 
was next read. The age of consent was 
14, and the Belgian code regulated morals 
under these heads: Outrages on decency; 
violation or breach of morals; and seduc. 
tion under age. 

The next paper, read by Madame Bop- 
mariage, was written by Madame Kuf. 
ferath. This dealt with the agencies em. 
ployed in Belgium for the care and pro. 
tection of girls and young women. There 
were notices placed in the third-clagg 
railway carriages, warning young women 
against strangers who might attempt to 
decoy them, The mother of an illegiti. 
mate child could not enforce a claim on 
the father for maintenance, nor could q 
married woman protect ber earnings or 
savings from a drunken or dissolute hus- 
band. A bill on the subject was now be- 
fore the Chamber. 

M. Bérenger dealt with the French laws 
applying to the various phases of the 
offence. Penal laws were inadequate, and 
detection difficult. There were no penal- 
ties for incitement of women over 21 to 
vice. Minors under the age of 21 were 
protected. There was a bill before one 
of the Chambers now to punish public 
establishments for entertainments which 
favored vice. The police at the ports ex- 
ercised an active surveillance over the 
recruiting for disorderly houses. Diver. 
sity of penal laws rendered a basis for 
international law difficult. In framing pre- 
ventive measures much could be done by 
governments. 

A second paper, by M. Henri Joli, dealt 
with the number and variety of the insti- 
tutions in France having for their object 
the raising of the moral standard of 
young people, There were 1,300 orphan- 
ages for girls alone, and a great many s0- 
cieties for young working women. In 
seaports, especially those by which it was 
sought to remove young women abroad, 
there was a “surprisingly large number 
of institutions of all kinds for help, relief 
and rescue for girls and women.” The 
wages of women were rarely sufticient to 
provide them with the necessaries of life, 

Pastor Burkhardt (Germany) suggested 
that a permanent Union be formed to put 
down the traffic in women. He thought 
they should begin by establishing a Cen- 
tral Council, formed of two representa- 
tives of each nation, with an Executive 
Committee sitting in London. 

The Rev. E. G. F. Olbers, Chaplain to 
the King of Sweden, M. Louis Comte of 
France, Mr. Schroeder of Bremen, Mr. 
Tamm, of Stockholm, Count Bernstorff of 
Germany, and others supported the pro- 
posal. 

Miss Blanche Leppington said the na- 
tion was in a bad way which did not con- 
cern itself with the protection of women. 
While they would try to raise the stand- 
ard of purity amongst girls and women, 
they should also try to raise the standard 
of purity amongst men. 

Mr, Coote spoke of the general feeling 
in all countries in favor of such a council. 
There were strong National Vigilance As- 
sociations in existence already; and they 
were all desirous of working together on 
a common plan, 

Mrs. Sheldon Amos said another reason 
for appointing such a Council was that at 
present — although shocked with what 
they knew—they were exceedingly imper- 
fectly informed. All over the world there 
was more of this white traffic going on than 
they knew of now. In Egypt it was said 
there was no traffic; but that meant that 
nothing had been done as yet to save the 
women. They could not obtain the infor- 
mation they wanted until each country 
had its permanent committee at work 
gathering statistics and publishing them. 
They must also rouse themselves in order 
to raise the tone of morals amongst men. 

The Chairman said that Mr. Coote, in 
his journey through Europe, which laid 
the foundation for that Conference, found 
that four or five of the principal countries 
were willing to send to the Conference 
official delegates, but the English Govern- 
ment did not think it desirable that this 
should be done on that occasion. 

Dr. Bonmariage (Brussels) said the 
traffic rested mainly upon the licensed 
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“He That is Warm 
Thinks All So.” 


Thousands are “‘cold’’ in that they do 
not understand the glow of health. This 
implies disordered kidneys, liver, bowels, 
blood or brain. Hood's Sarsaparilla 
gives all who take it the warmth of per- 
fect health. (et Hood's because 
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pouses, Which were positively harmful, 
and ought to be closed. The traffic, in 
fact, existed for the sake of the houses. 
speaking from thirty years’ experience as 
a doctor in Brussels, he averred that these 
pouses were an absolute failure—‘‘un non- 
possumus absolu’’ —for the purpose for 
which they were maintained, that of pro- 
tecting the public health. Vice was not a 
necessity. For the present, the houses 
should be refused a license for the sale of 
drink. Poverty, he thought, was the main 
cause of women going into such places to 
live. 

prof. H. Joli (Paris) urged that better 
wages should be paid to women; and that 
the age of consent should be raised. 

Senator A. Sabourow (Russia) moved: 
“That the Congress approve the principle 
of forming a permanent international or- 
ganization for perfecting and bringing 
into effect the work of the Conference; 
that the Committee of Experts consider 
this resolution, and bring before the Con- 
gress & definite proposal.’’ The motion 
was passed. , 
THURSDAY MORNING. 


The Conference was resumed on Thurs- 
day morning, under the presidency of 
Cardinal Vaughan, 

He welcomed the delegates, and said he 
felt it an honor to take part in promoting 
the immense work of charity and justice 
which they were engaged to carry out. 
Years ago statements and examples of the 
traffic were brought to his knowledge as 
between England and Brussels. ‘They 
were glad that now the moral sense and 
the honor of Europe had been awakened 
to this most iniquitous trade in young 
girls, and the awakening had been the 
means of bringing together a number of 
ladies and gentlemen from all the leading 
countries of Europe. That meeting to 
gether must be of benefit to international 
moral rectitude. They required full 
knowledge, and much greater knowledge 
than they possessed at present. They 
would try to discover how this iniquitous 
trafic might be stamped out. 

The Countess of Aberdeen, on behalf 
of the International Council of Women, 
also welcomed the delegates, and hoped 
that they would be able to stamp out the 
terrible evil of white slavery. 

Mr. Henry J. Wilson, M. P., made prac- 
tical suggestions. First, What is the 
prime difficulty we have to face? The 
prime difficulty is the doctrine held bya 
great many people, and he was sorry to 
say practised by not a few, that the moral 
jaw is not equal for man and for woman, 
and that what is allowable to men is for- 
bidden to women, and vice versd. As long 
as this doctrine of the necessity of vice 
exists, we shall find the utmost difficulty 
in giving practical effect to what we desire 
to accomplish in this Congress. Many 
people believe this doctrine, and some 
avow it openly. They were there, he 
trusted, unanimously to deny it, and to 
say that we must regard the moral law as 
egual for all, and pains and penalties must 
fall on all alike, so far as human law can 
touch them. We hope to get some inter- 
national arrangement. When we have got 
it, who is to carry it out? Speaking 
broadly, the police of the different coun- 
tries, When public sentiment is not sound 
on such questions, the police will seldom 
do their duty. We have to watch them; 
to take care that they do it. The Chair- 
man had referred to Brussels. He was 
afraid that his many arduous avocations 
had prevented him, perhaps, from oor. 
ing Blue Books very much, or he would 
have found much information as to what 
takes place in regard to those horrible 
scandals—the taking of English girls 
abroad, and the manner of treating them 
there. We know that the same thing is 
guing on elsewhere. How were those 
matters discovered in Brussels? Not by 
the police, but by brave citizens of Brus- 
sels and of London. 

We want to destroy this traffic. Well, 
a traffic consists of three parts: first, the 
supply; second, there are the traffickers; 
and third, there must be ademand. Ref- 
erence was made yesterday to the eco- 
nomic position of women, and he agreed 
with all that can be done to improve that 
economic position, which is one cause of 
the trouble. Everything that can be done 
to improve women’s position, socially, 
morally, and religiously, will do some- 
thing to cut off the supply. Therefore, 
strike at the supply. 

Then we come to the traffickers. That 
is the more immediate and definite object 
of the Congress—to strike at these men 
by some international law which shall 
enable them to be prosecuted in one 
country for what they have done in 
another. 

Lastly, there is the demand. The most 
effective way to put down this traffic is to 
strike at the demand for the victims. He 
had been told that the streets of London 
were worse than the streets on the Conti- 
nent of Europe; that may or may not be 
80, but what you see in England is done 
against the law, and in some countries a 
great deal of itis done in accordance with 
the law—that is the difference. There- 
fore, strike at the supply, strike at the 
traffickers, but strike also at the demand 
for the victims of tolerated houses, which 
does more than anything else to create 
the supply, and to provide the means and 
the money for the traffic. 

Count Bernstorff (Chamberlain to the 
German Emperor) said he had a message 
for the Congress from the German Em- 
press. Her Majesty told him to say that 
she should follow with great interest all 
the debates of the Congress. On his own 
behalf, and that of the other delegates 
from Germany, he desired to express 
their gratitude for the hearty welcome 
and warm reception they had met in Lon- 
don, Tbe Count then narrated the vari- 
ous agencies at work in Germany for the 
aid and elevation of girls and young 
women. 

Mr. Percy Bunting read a paper on ‘‘The 
trade from an English Point of View.” 


He suggested that it should be universally 
penal to facilitate in any way the immor- 
ality of a girl under 21; to use any intimi- 
dation, false statement, fraudulent prom- 
ise, or other fraud to induce a woman or 
girl to commit herself; to induce any 
woman or girl to quit one country for 
another for an immoral purpose; and to 
have intercourse under the age of sixteen, 
Reforms were also necessary as to the 
enforcement of the law, 

Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett read the 
next paper, which has been already pub- 
lished in our columns. 

In the afternoon Miss Sannon (Den- 
mark), read a paper by Count von Moltke 
on “Moral Work in Denmark.” This com- 
prised a rescue society, a preparatory 
training home, a servants’ home, a sewing 
school, a shelter for fallen women, and a 
working home. There were also institu- 
tions for saving thoughtless and giddy 
girls, and a midnight mission for men. 

Mr. H. Chase, of Boston, read a paper 
upon the agencies employed in America 
in moral work. The New England Watch 
and Ward Society was organized in 1878, 
and aimed at the removal by moral and 
legal means of those agencies which cor- 
rupted the morals of youth, Its efforts 
extended over the six New England States. 
The protection of young women was 
looked after, and no other department 
demanded such constant vigilance. Every 
foreign steamer and every train from the 
British Provinces was met by women to 
give advice and help to young women. 

Mr. Howard Jenkins (U. 8. A.) and Pro- 
fessor Hull (Baltimore, U.S. A.) also ad- 
dressed the Congress. 

The Chairman then read the resolution 
which the Committee of Experts had ar- 
rived at with reference to a permanent 
committee of organization. 

Professor Stuart, M. P., addressed the 
Conference as follows: 

‘*The general idea of the Committee, as 
laid down before us, is thoroughly sound; 
it is a Committee sitting in permanence, 
aided by members of all nationalities, 
with the object of preventing the infa- 
mous traffic we all agree in condemning. 
Let us, therefore, gain this good result, 
and gain it now. 

‘*This traffic is one of the blots on mod- 
ern civilization; there is nothing conceiv- 
ably worse in the whole range of interna- 
tional relations than the fact that these 
international relations and commerce in- 
clude within their borders a commerce in 
human beings, a commerce in the most 
unprotected portion of human beings—in 
our young women and girls, It was high 
time that this Congress should have met 
together to devise some means of combat- 
ing this traffic. It is a good outcome of 
international relations when every person 
in this room desires to facilitate and in- 
crease the international relations for the 
common good. And while there are so 
many wars and rumors of wars between 
one nation and another, what could tend 
to bring usinto happy harmony more than 
uniting to protect the most unprotected 
of all mankind? We must all welcome 
such a noble meeting as this, attended by 
so many prominent citizens. Twenty 
years ago we had terrible disclosures be- 
fore acommittee of the House of Lords as 
to consignments of women and girls which 
were made from one country to another, 
such as through India and America, and 
other places, which consignments of 
human beings were known as ‘packages,’ 

“There are two classes of steps which 
may be taken: One in connection with 
the government, and the other in connec- 
tion with individual action. There has 
been a great deal of individual action, such 
as that taken by the Union Internationale 
des Amies de la Jeune Fille, of Switzer- 
land, and ladies have volunteered to meet 
trains and attend at ports on the arrival 
of young girls who were believed to be in 
suspicious circumstances. Perhaps more 
could be done to organize assistance of 
this kind for rescuing and warning young 
women, and homes or cheap lodgings 
under good influences might be provided. 

‘“‘But when I come to the other side of 
the committee’s work, in connection with 
appeals to governments, I find a question 
which is far more complicated. One rea- 
son is that the attitude of governments 
towards the police, and the attitude of the 
police towards the people, and the atti- 
tude of the people towards the police and 
the governments, varies so much in dif- 
ferent countries, Therefore our appeals 
in the different countries cannot, I be- 
lieve, bring about any uniform action. 
Do not let this committee split its efforts 
on an endeavor to obtain too great uni- 
formity of government action. It will be 
difficult to get some governments to listen 
to us at all, and it will be easy to get 
other governments to listen to us, but 
difficult to put them into aetion. In this 
matter we must go on ‘the line of least 
resistance,’ and make what running we 
can in connection with the governments 
which we can influence. 

‘‘And, secondly, let us remember that 
governments can only deal with the out- 
side of questions. It is the human heart 
that has to be reached and influenced 
among the men and women who create 
those governments. Governments can 
only deal with the fringes, and deal with 
avery hard hand, and in a procrustean 
manner, but what we have to do is to in- 
fluence the minds of men and women in 
Europe. And wedo that by private action 
more than by appeals to governments. 
We want to make them feel that it is a 
crime and sin and shame, for which we in- 
dividual people are responsible, that there 
should exist this inhuman traffic in our 
midst. If we go out convinced that this 
is the greatest iniquity, and that we are 
sharers in that iniquity now, because we 
are the creators of governments and of 
public opinion, then one convinced man 
can make a dozen other convinced men, 
and each dozen can convince others in like 
proportion. 

“One other point. The hands of govern- 
ments are deeply dyed with the crime 








against which we are contending now. 
Governments are themselves, in almost 
every country in Europe, responsible for 
this system of regulation and tolerated 
houses, which itself is a stimulus to the 
very evil which we meet here to-day to 
condemn. There is no doubt whatever 
that if any nation or any government 
thinks it is a right thing to provide ‘sani- 
tated prostitution, that government is so 
far lending its sanction to the idea that 
vice is something which should be sup- 
plied. And in every direction we have 
found,—at home and abroad, in England, 
in India, and every country in Europe— 
that the hands of the authorities them- 
selves are tinged with the crime of having 
to take part in the provision for this vice. 
Then how can we appeal to such govern- 
ments with success? Governments cannot 
blow hot and cold; they cannot do evil 
with half of their brains, and do good 
with the other half; they are too deeply 
implicated in the crime which we con- 
demn, for us to expect much from their 
hands. And therefore, I cannot but feel 
that every man and woman here who joins 
inthis noble work, must, if they are in- 
fluenced by any feeble words of mine, feel 
that part of their individual exertions 
must be to stimulate and extend revolt 
against legalized prostitution and toler- 
ated houses of debauchery.” 

M. A. Forden (Norway) and Mrs. Ham- 
bro (Bergen) read papers upon the agen- 
cies employed in moral work in Norway. 

The Baroness von Langenau (Aus- 
tria) read a paper upon the agencies 
employed in Austria and Hungary in 
moral work. The whole of the countries 
of Austria, she said, were in favor— 
theoretically—of the suppression of the 
traffic in girls and women, 


FRIDAY MORNING, 

The Conference was resumed under the 
presidency of the Earl of Aberdeen. He 
expressed his gratification that the na- 
tional consciences of all civilized people 
were being aroused to the importance of 
the work which the Congress was consid- 
ering. It wasa monstrous and intolerable 
wrong which they werecombating. Every 
one who had a spark of humanity, a tittle 
of chivalry, ought to be engaged in this 
work, and they must all determine that 
nothing should be left undone to root up 
and destroy the wrong. They wereall de- 
lighted at the expressed determination of 
all the foreign governments to put a stop 
to such an infamous traffic. 

Lady Battersea congratulated the Con- 
gress upon meeting to consider so im- 
portant a subject. She had been associ- 
ated with a kindred association between 
twelve and fifteen years. But one society 
was unable to stem the tide of wrong—the 
work required combined effort. 

Lord Kinnaird welcomed the delegates, 
and referred to the preventive work of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions. Girls were met, at points which 
they were obliged to pass in going abroad 
or coming into this country, so as to res- 
cue them before they got into the snare, 
Railway stations and landing-places were 
also visited for the same purpose. This 
was first begun in 1885 by the Y. W. C. A. 
The work went on single-handed, until it 
was found altogether too great for one or- 
ganization, and then 14 associations in 
London united their forces to combat the 
traffic, and the Travellers’ Aid Society was 
formed. Last year 1,677 cases were dealt 
with, and theSociety was growing all over 
the Colonies. 

The Committee of Experts appointed to 
draw up resolutions for a permanent or- 
ganization presented their report in the 
following form:— 

‘*1, In each country there shall be a 
National Committee to combat the White 
Slave Trade. All the National Commit- 
tees together constitute the Congress. 
The existing Committees represented at 
this Congress are the Committees in their 
own countries—with power to alter their 
own constitution if they think fit. In 
other countries Committees shall be form- 
ed, and the Bureau is charged with initiat- 
ing this task. The Congress constitutes an 
International Committee consisting ef two 
representatives of each National Commit- 
tee. The Bureau of theCongress shall 
consist of two English representatives on 
the International Committee, and of three 
other persons to be chosen by the Nation- 
al Vigilance Association. But each Na- 
tional Committee may, if it think fit, nom- 
inate a delegate resident in London to at- 
tend meetings of the Bureau. Each meet- 
ing of the Congress will decide at what 
time and place the next meeting shall be 
held, but the International Committee 
may alter the time and place if circum- 
stances make it desirable to do so. The 
International Committee will meet when 
summoned by the Bureau; or may act by 
correspondence. Quarterly correspon- 
dence, giving information from time to 
time, shall be kept up between the Bureau 
and the National Committees. Each Na- 
tional Committee shall name a correspon- 
dent. 

“The Congress expresses the desire:— 
A. That an agreement should be come to 
among the governments—1. To punish, 
and as far as possible by penalties of 
equal degree, the procuring of women or 
girls by violence, fraud, abuse of authority, 
or any other method of constraint, to give 
themselves to debauchery; and in cases 
where persons are accused of this crime: 
2. To undertake simultaneous investiga- 
tions into the crime when the facts which 
constitute it occur in different counties. 
3. To prevent any conflict of jurisdiction 
by determining the proper place of trial. 
4. To provide by international treaties 
for the extradition of the accused. B. 
That a close and permanent agreement 
should be come to among the philan- 
thropic and charitable societies of differ- 
ent countries to communicate to each other 
information as to the emigration of women 
under suspicious circumstances, and to 
undertake to protect the emigrants on 
their arrival. C. That an exact and com- 
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plete list shall be prepared of all societies 
in different countries competent and will- 
ing to fulfil this duty. D. That this list 
= sent to all the governments and socie- 
ties.”’ 

Among the speakers was Mr. Arthur 
Moro, Hon. Sec. of the London Jewish 
Association for the Protection of Girls 
and Women. 

The adoption of this report was pro- 
posed by Count Bernstorff and seconded 
by Senator Bérenger, but was only carried 
after a sharp discussion begun by Mr. 
Henry J. Wilson, M.P., who feared that 
the English standard on this question was 
being considerably lowered to suit the 
standard in other countries. Mr. Wilson 
pointed out that in England procuration 
was absolutely penal and criminal, with- 
out any qualification whatever, and he 
only finally consented to abstain from di- 
viding the Congress, by the passing of one 
additional resolution declaring that the 
platform taken was the minimum which 
would be accepted, but did not represent 
the whole of their wishes. 

M. Bérenger tendered the thanks of the 
French delegates, not only to the National 
Vigilance Association for organizing the 
Congress, but to England for the warm re- 
ception which they had received. 

Mme. la Douairi#re Klerck spoke in a 
similar strain for Holland, and M. Metzold 
on behalf of Germany, and Prince Serge 
Volkonsky on behalf of Russia, and 
Madame Vincent, as the delegate from 
the Municipality of Paris, united with the 
other speakers in cordial thanks for the 
attention they had received. 

Pastor Ninch (Switzerland) invited the 
next Congress to Berne, and this was ac- 
cepted. 

Professor Hull, of Baltimore, tendered 
thanks on behalf of the American dele- 
gates, and promised to take steps to stop 
the foreign traffic in women to the East. 
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POLITICAL EQUALITY IN CHAUTAUQUA 
COUNTY. 

Chautauqua County is greatly favored 
in having within its boundaries two large 
summer resorts, Chautauqua and Lily 
Dale, whose management set apart a day 
each year for the discussion of woman 
suffrage. These meetings are under the 
auspices of the Chautauqua County Politi- 
cal Equality Club, and are presided over 
by the county president, Mrs. Ellen 
Cheney. 

Saturday, July 22, was the day set apart 
at the great Chautauqua Assembly for the 
presentation of this subject, when Rev. 
Annis Ford Eastman, assistant pastor of 
Park Church, Elmira, N. Y., gave a fine 
address upon ‘‘Woman’s right to live her 
own life in her own way, without being 
hampered with man-made spheres.”’ 

Those who know of this magnificent 
institution at Chautauqua, with its far- 
reaching influence, will realize the won- 
derful opportunity that is here given for 
the spread of the gospel of equal rights. 
Every State in the Union is represented 
here. The National Suffrage Association 
could do nothing more beneficial to its 
cause than to take hold of this day at 
Chautauqua and make it a National affair. 
It would give the day an added interest, 
and thereby increased attendance and 
greater influence. 

Wednesday, July 26, was Woman’s Day 
at Lily Dale. The entire day is given 
over to the women, who close with a 
grand reception and ballin the evening. 
This ball has for years been the great 
event of the season. The women have 
charge of everything, pay all the bills, 
and really give the men a delightful time, 
even if they do scold them somewhat 
from the platform. Mary Elizabeth Lease 
gave the principal address of the day, 
taking for her subject ‘‘The New Wo- 
man,’’ which she treated in avery able 
manner. The forenoon was taken up with 
a suffrage symposium, in which a number 
of prominent men and women took part. 

Suffrage sentiment should be pretty 
well disseminated in Chautauqua County, 
with all the great suffrage meetings that 
are held annually within its borders. In 
October the county will hold its annual 
convention in Jamestown, and the annual 
State convention will be held in Dunkirk 
Nov. 1-4, when some of the best talent in 
the country will be heard. 

ELNORA M. BABCOCK. 
Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page 








“Two heads are better than one.” If 
the one you have is dull and heavy you 
need Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It will give 
you prompt relief, 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
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J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
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295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
Twenty-seventh year opens October 5, 1899. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and th ghly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, address 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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»* 
Published in two large volumes, 
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THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Recently removed to Evansville, Wis. 
I a monthly paper devoted to the interests of 
the women of the North West. It is an excel- 
lentadvertising medium, being a great favorite 
with its ten thousand readers. For advertising 
rates, address 
THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
Martlla Andrews, Editor 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet ~~~" M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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AN OBJECT-LESSON IN INDIA. 





A case which has been dragging its 
slow length through the Anglo-Indian 
courts, furnishes an object-lesson on the 
need of giving women some voice in the 
guidance of public affairs. 

In the London Star of May 31, and in 
the Morning Leader of June 1, there ap- 
peared the following paragraph: 


From our own Correspondent. 
BoMBAY. 

A native woman has been outraged by 
a dozen soldiers of the West Kent Regi- 
ment, in an open space in broad daylight 
near the Temple. ‘he woman died; and 
on a charge of causing her death, a sol- 
dier has been tried and acquitted by a 
European jury. 

Great indignation is expressed by the 
native press at the affair. 

Finding it difficult to credit such a re- 
port, the editors of these journals applied 
for information at Reuter’s office; the tel- 
egraphic reply to the inquiry made by 
Reuter contirmed the report: ‘Yes, it is 


true.”’ 

The Star then published, under the 
head of “Justice in lndia,” the following, 
quoting a fuller account of the matter 
given by the Times: 

On Wednesday last we published a tele- 
gram from our Bombay correspondent 
giving an account of an outrage com- 
mitted by soldiers of the West Kent Regi- 
ment on a native woman, ‘To-day the 
Times publishes the following telegram on 
the subject from its correspundent at Al- 
lahabad under the date June 4: 

**General Montague Protheroe, com- 
manding the Burma district, has instituted 
a searching inquiry into a disgraceful out- 
rage which occurred a few weeks ago at 
Rangoon, when one Sunday afternoon 
some men of the West Kent Regiment, 
close to the public highway near the 
Great Pagoda, assaulted and outraged an 
elderly and respectable Burmese woman. 
It is admitted that from twelve to sixteen 
men were implicated, and many others 
who were eye-witnesses did not interfere. 
A private named Horrocks was arrested 
and tried at the RKaugvon sessions, but 
was acquitted, the evidence of identifica- 
tion being unsatiefactory. Great indigna- 
tion prevails among Anglo-Indians and 
natives alike that weeks should have 
passed while none of the culprits have 
been brought to justice. The civil au- 
thorities appear to be helpless, the sol- 
diers refusing to give evidence, and no 
soldiers being positively identified. By civ- 
ilians it is regarded as a scandalous re- 
flection on morals and discipline that some 
forty men were either witnesses of or par- 
ticipants in the outrage, while the regi- 
mental authorities have hitherto arrested 
nobody. Among other things it is asked 
where the soldiers, who on this Sunday 
were confined to barracks and the imme- 
diate environs owing to the smallpox ep- 
idemic, obtained drink if not in the regi- 
mental canteen; also, where were the 
officers and non-commissioned officers 
during the disturbance, which lasted more 
than an hour? also, Ahere were the sen- 
tries, one of whom, if at his post, must 
have overlooked the scene of the outrage? 
I have reason to know that a feeling al- 
most amounting to regentment prevails 
among the district staff at the hitherto 
apparent apathy of the regimental au- 
thorities. 

To this account we need only add the 
statement of our own correspondent that 
the woman died. We congratulate the 
Times on its impartiality in giving public- 
ity to facts which will hardly be palatable 
to the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. Such 
cases have occurred before, and unhappily 
the offenders, as a rule, escape conviction, 
owing to the apathy of the authorities 
and the official bias against natives. The 
“larger patriotism’? in India will not 
flourish in the native mind if the popular 
belief that justice winks at the crimes 
of white men receives many more such 
verifications. 

Mrs. Josephine Butler, in the Storm-Bell 
for July, says to the advocates of the 
State regulation of vice in India: 

See to what you have brought these 
men by the systematic official education 
you give them in contempt for the na- 
tives of India, in contempt above all for 
the native women of India. You have 
taught them to regard the women of India 
as mere tools, as degraded, helpless, pur- 
chasable slaves, soulless, worthless crea- 
tures, fit only to,be food for their appetites. 
You have taught them not only this su- 
preme contempt for the womanhood of 
India, but the necessity for themselves to 
prey upon that womanhood, the impossi- 
bility for themselves of a decent self-re- 
straint; and you have, by your Canton- 
ment and Chakla arrangements in this 
matter, set the stamp of your approval 
upon their most unmanly and cowardly 
acts. 

Will not some authoritative voice or 
voices be raised in England to warn the 
Anglo-Indian Government and the mili- 
tary authorities of the dangerous policy 
of permitting murders such as this to go 
unpunished? 


| The following is from the Bombay 
Champion of June 4: 

The Indian press at present is discuss- 
, ing a ghastly outrage perpetrated by cer- 
tain British soldiers in Rangoon. We have 
: waited until we were able to obtain some 
particulars of this matter, and now, al- 
though we have not before us all that we 
want, we think we are in a position to 
| give an opinion upon the incident. To 
| show that we are not exaggerating and 
that we are not relying upon ‘native 
prints,” we take the following telegraphic 
summary of the trial of one of the men 
alleged to be implicated from the columns 
of the Pioneer: ‘‘A number of facts ad- 
mitted by both sides go to show that this 
case was perhaps the worst of its kind 
ever recorded against British troops. The 
woman outraged was an elderly person; 
the hour was shortly after noon on a Sun- 
day; the place close to a public highway 
within sight of a large number of soldiers, 
of whom some twelve to sixteen were di- 
rectly concerned. According to one ver- 
sion of the affair, which apparently ob- 
tains some credence, each of these dozen 
| Or more men separately outraged the un- 
| fortunate woman in turns; and as the 
| result of the injuries thus brutally in- 

flicted, the woman died. It is not strange 
|under all the circumstances that the 
Burmese community are in a state of 
|indignation and alarm.” This is the 
| Pioneer’s version, and let us fill in what 
is left out by our contemporary: ‘‘The 
act was seen by several Burmese, and the 
woman’s cries for help were heard by 
others, including, we believe, her own 
daughters. Unfortunately the by-stand- 
ers—frightened natives—could do noth- 
ing, as they were threatened with violence 
if they interfered. A soldier was charged 
before a European judge and European 
jury with rape, but was acquitted. And 
the matter, for the present, stands thus. 
We cannot conceive of anything more 
abominable and more hurtful to the fair 
fame of Englishmen than this incident, 
but we feel certain that the authorities 
will do all in their power to punish the 
guilty.” 

The following Reuter’s Telegram gives 
some hope of justice being done: 

In connection with the Rangoon out- 
rage, the Burma Government offers a 
reward of a thousand rupees to any per- 
son not implicated in the crime who may 
give such information as will lead to the 
conviction of the offenders. The Viceroy 
is stated to have ordered that no expense 
or trouble be spared in bringing the per- 
petrators to justice, and a fresh Court of 
Inquiry is to be instituted with this ob- 
ject. This court, which will be composed 
of members not below the rank of field 
officer, and for which no officer of the 
West Kent Regiment will be eligible, will, 
beside investigating the circumstances 
attending the outrage itself, also go into 
matters of discipline. 

In one of the accounts the victim is said 
to be a ‘*Burmese lady.’’ Mrs. Butler says, 
‘*Had she been one of the poorest class of 
native women, it is not probable that the 
case would have been seriously taken up 
by the authorities.” 

English public opinion has been very 
severe, and with justice, upon the lynch- 
ings in our Southern States. They are 
atrocious, and admit of no justification. 
But how much is there to choose between 
the mob that murders a man accused of 
assault upon a woman, with cruelties 
worthy of Comanche Indians, and forty 
English soldiers who stand by and see a 
woman outraged to death? 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 








The Kansas State Federation now con- 
sists of 92 clubs with about 4,000 mem- 
bers, an increase the past year of 1,000 
members. 

St. Petersburg has a woman’s club of 
3,000 members. They are investigating 
the standing and position of women 
throughout the world. They had to get 








permission from the Czar before organ- 
izing. 

The women of the Netherlands were 
represented at the recent International 
Council of Women in London by author- 
ized delegates. In 1897 the women of the 
Netherlands held an exhibition; the result 
was a project for a national organization 
of women. A delegate was sent to Lon- 
don to study and report to the leaders of 
the exhibition on the advantages of a 
national organization by the women of 
the Netherlands. The report was favor- 
able, but no action followed. The next 
year the Executive Board of the Interna- 
tional Council was in session in London, 
and the President of the Women’s Exhibi- 
tion in The Hague urged that a member 
of the Board come to The Hague and 
present the subject of national organiza- 
tion to the Netherland women. This was 
done, and the national organizations 


whose objects were prison reform, higher 





education for women, the improvement of 
women’s work, woman suffrage, and sev- 
eral other national organizations of wom- 
en, formed a National Council of the 
Women of the Netherlands. 

On Aug. 25, Mrs. Micah Dyer, president 
of the Woman’s Charity Club of Boston, 
will celebrate her seventieth birthday. 
She will be at home informally at her 
residence, 40 Hancock Street, Dorchester, 
and there receive her friends. 

A new club, recently opened at Chicago, 
is, to some extent, a pioneer in its par- 
ticular field. This is the Chicago Busi- 
ness Woman’s Club, which is intended to 
be of special service to business women. 
Its home comprises a suite of six apart- 
ments in the heart of the business portion 
of the city, which it is expected will be- 
come a haven of rest and benefit to its 
members at noon and after business hours. 
The restaurant will, it is hoped, solve the 
problem that has confronted Chicago 
business women, as it still confronts 
those of downtown New York, where to 
go for a luncheon, at a moderate price, to 
be eaten in comfort. The restaurant pro- 
vides an appetizing table d’héte dinner of 
six courses for twenty five cents, or a card 
menu offers a variety of simple dishes at 
low prices. The clubis under the auspices 
of the National Association of Women 
Stenographers, but only until it shall be 
self-supporting. The association took the 
initiative because so many of its Chicago 
members felt the need of just this sort of 
club home. The membership is not lim- 
ited, however, to this profession, other 
business women being eligible. 
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AMENDMENT JUBILEE Day IN OREGON. 


GLADSTONE PARK, OR., July 25, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Our long-talked-of Amendment Jubilee 
Day was held at the Willamette Valley 
Chautauquan Assembly yesterday, July 
24th, under the auspices of the Oregon 
Congress of Women. It was a red-letter 
day for our forthcoming Amendment Ju- 
bilee Campaign. 

The Congress assembled at 1.30 sharp. 
at call from the Chemewa Indian Band, 
which was in itself an inspiration. A 
dozen or fifteen dusky young braves from 
the Indian school, all voters for us, clad 
in white uniforms with trimmings of gold, 
played martial airs that formed a fitting 
text for the address of welcome with 
which the Congress was formally opened. 

The two hours allotted to us for our 
varied programme were lengthened into 
four before the audience adjourned, and 
even then none were ready to disband, so 
eager were the crowds for more. 

Nothing would please me better, if other 
Chautauquan duties for the remainder of 
the week would permit, than to furnish 
our beloved WomMAN’s JOURNAL with a 
synopsis of every speech. The following 
report from the Oregonian, the only jour- 
nal of the State that, up to a month ago, 
opposed the Jubilee amendment, is far 
more important than anything I could say, 
since it is the business of a great daily to 
mirror public sentiment, as it sees and un- 
derstands its drift: 

The Woman’s Congress in the afternoon 
was well attended, and a sympathetic au- 
dience listened to Mrs. Duniway as she 
called the session to order, composed, as 
she said, of women who love liberty, prog- 
ress, justice, equality, and enterprise. 
Oregon was ready for such a congress, 
made up of women ready to be patriotic, 
useful, philanthropic, and enterprising, 
and to further their highest ambitions. 
Since the generic term men included also 
women, they would also extend the gene- 
ric term women to include all men, and 
therefore they were admitted to the con- 
gress. Mrs. Duniway introduced every 
speaker in a witty fashion, and always 
kept her main point in view—the impor- 
tance of the coming vote on the equal-suf- 
frage amendment. 

Captain J. T. Apperson represented the 
pioneers, and pointed out their work for 
progress and education, and gave it as his 
personal belief that his wife or any other 
man’s wife should have a voice in deter- 
mining questions of government in the 
United States, since they had their share 
in building up the government. 

For the Native Sons, S. T. Jeffreys de- 
livered an eloquent speech, setting forth 
the principles of the order to work for the 
upbuilding of the State, to preserve its 
history, and to commemorate the deeds of 
the pioneers, and set forth the founding 
of the sister order, the Native Daughters, 
and the close bonds between the two. 

Mrs. Edythe Weathered, for the Native 
Daughters, responded briefly, tracing the 
mutual purpose of the two orders for the 
uplifting of the social and moral forces of 
the State, besides upbuilding the State in 
every way and honoring the memory of 
the pioneers. 

Miss Sophie Rheinhart, representing the 
Working Women’s Club, read a paper on 
the aims of similar organizations to pro- 
mote the interests of the members, to af- 
ford social intercourse, and induce higher 
aims and ideals, as well as to make an in- 
telligent study of reforms needed in a col- 
lective capacity, and for the welfare of 
the individual member. 

No event of the afternoon was received 
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A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood, 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME.) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It ig 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham ang 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through 
boulevard built by him on this property. The town has every natura] 
advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, eto, 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 
undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. We want customers who wil] 


buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 
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suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


in its title deeds. 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CIVIL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 
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with warmer appreciation by the big audi- 
ence than the 15-minute talk by Dr. Fran- 
ces Woods, the Red Cross nurse sent out 
to Manila by the Oregon Emergency 
Corps, whose faithful work had just been 
commended a moment before by Mrs. 
Lounsbury, the secretary of that associa- 
tion, From the moment Dr. Woods as- 
cended the platform a breathless attention 
was riveted upon her; every word that fell 
from her lips was listened to with intense 
eagerness, ‘This was due, not only to the 
great interest that naturally centered in 
her theme, and the sense of sudden near- 
ness to the Oregon soldiers whose friend 
she had been through sickness and death, 
but also to the thrilling eloquence and 
power of the speaker herself, as she de- 
livered her message to the people before 
her. With great simplicity and pathos 
that went to every ‘neart she recounted 
incidents of her experiences in the land 
across the sea, telling the story of the 
tragic death of some brave American sol- 
dier, relating stories of army life, and 
dwelling upon the deprivations suffered 
by the volunteer with such sturdy cheer- 
fulness. At one moment her listeners 
were moved to tears by some touching al- 
lusion to a death of unflinching heroism; 
the next moment they were smiling 
through their tears at a sparkling bit of 
humor that brightened the recital and 
gave them to understand the world was 
not such a dreary place after all. There 
were many such happy hits, for Dr. Woods 
evidently possesses in an unusual degree 
the gift of seeing whatever is comical or 
droll in life. This quality of sympathetic 
humor, united with a certain frank fear- 
lessness of speech and much cleverness as 
a raconteur, constitutes her a speaker of 
unquestioned ability. The conclusion of 
her talk was greeted with hearty applause, 
and the rest of the afternoon she was be- 
sieged by a small army of mothers and 
sisters and sweethearts anxious to receive 
from her some word concerning their ab- 
sent loved ones. 

Mrs. Jennie C. Pritchard recited ‘‘The 
Gathering Stars,’’ and was followed by 
Mrs. Alexander Bernstein, who read an 
interesting paper on the work of the local 
council of Jewish women along religious, 
philanthropic, and educational lines. Mrs. 
Cleveland Rockweil gave an entertaining 
talk on one phase of the work of the phil- 
anthropic section of the Woman’s Club, 
taking up the free library question, show- 
ing its vital connection with the public in- 
terest, and relating the efforts made to ac- 
complish the end that Portland might 
rank with other cities in having a free 
public library system. 

Dr. Annice L. Jeffreys described the 
organization of the Lady Maccabees, with 
100,000 members, and $60,000,000 capital, 
as an evidence of the business and execu- 
tive ability of the modern woman, whose 
self-reliance now needs only to be crowned 
with the franchise. Dr. Casto spoke on 
the social, fraternal, and insurance feat- 
ures of the State Grange, and Mrs, Staf- 
ford, of Oregon City, briefly described the 
work of the women during the recent war. 

Colonel Miller commented on the fact 
that the Chautuaqua platform was broad 
enough for every great interest and order 
to be represented, and thus to form, with 
its correlated forces, a grand educational 
institution. 

Mrs. Duniway closed the programme by 
emphasizing her statement that the equal 
suffrage movement was patriotic and not 
political, and a step of «\uty, progress, and 
enlightenment. 

The speakers in almost all cases were 
presidents or secretaries of the organiza- 
tions they represented, and each advoca- 
ted, with no uncertain sound,the equal suf- 
frage sentiment for the association for 
which he or she appeared upon the pro- 
gramme, 

The recitation, ‘‘The Gathering Stars,” 
by Mrs. J.C. Pritchard, representing the 
State Equal Suffrage Association, was a 
most graphic and timely rendition of a 
poem by Mrs. Lawrence, of Colorado, 
entitled “The Starless Flag,” and was 
adapted and enlarged for the occasion bya 
local writer. Mrs. Pritchard is a fine elo- 
cutionist, and, like every other partici- 
pant, was at her very best on ‘‘Amendment 
Jubilee Day.” 

Mrs. C. A. Coburn, of the Oregonian 





staff, read, with great strength and sweet- 
ness, a poem by a Native Son, representing 
the heroism of a pioneer mother, who, with 
her husband’s gun, defended her hus. 
band’s body and the lives of herself and 
surviving family for four consecutive days 
during the Modoc war of 1855-6. I will 
try to procure both poems for the Jour. 
NAL’S many readers whose eyes are turned 
toward Oregon in this important, epoch- 
making period of our suspense and hope, 

In summing up with Colonel Miller, Pres- 
ident of Chautauqua, and other prominent 
men who participated in the exercises of 
the afternoon, we conclude, at a conserva- 
tive estimate, that our Woman’s Congress 
represented not less than 30,000 affirmative 
votes. 

Gladstone Park, the property of the 
Chautauquan stockholders, is an ideal 
place for educational and patriotic gather- 
ings. Its dome-shaped auditorium seats 
over 3,000 people, with adjacent accommo- 
dations for as many more hearers, while 
its densely shaded walks, camping spots, 
picturesque piles of moss-grown rocks, its 
lake and wooded hill-sides, dotted dur- 
ing the season with numerous tents, and 
its many department headquarters, gaily 
decorated with each society’s special 
colors, predominated by red, white, and 
blue, form scenes of rural loveliness, 
much enhanced by such ideal July weath- 
er as,in all my travels, I have nowhere 
seen except in Oregon. 

ABIGAIL Scott DuNniway. 
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